recent architecture in the teur 
Dominions In the TEMPERATE zone: 
@ second speolal is dealing with 


the Commonwealth eouatries in the 


térrid zone, will appear next year. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Classical Ideal 

HE IDEAL CITY IN ITS ARCHITECT- 
URAL EVOLUTION. By Helen Rosenau 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1959. 308. 

The Ideal City can mean two 
hings: a plan on paper as to what, 
iot a city, but the city, should be, 
an existing city which one calls 
deal—‘Siena or Harlow or Cam- 
ridge to me is almost an _ ideal 
ity’—because of size, situation, 
visual qualities or for other reasons. 
Occasionally the ideal city was built, 
ind then it may become an ideal 
city or it may not. 

Dr. Rosenau’s programme is ex- 
pressed in a sentence on one of her 
last pages: ‘It is a common experience 
that in order to reach the possible 
the impossible has to be attempted, 
or to put it in other words, a society 
lives on hope.’ That is a fine pro- 
gramme, but Dr. Rosenau does not 
fulfil it, being drawn away all the 
time by ideas, allusions and asides. 
Why, for instance, should the pages 
dealing with Georgian England dis- 
cuss Soane’s style, Telford, Pugin, 
Wyatville and designs for cottages 
by Gandy and Plaw? Or why the 
(admittedly specially interesting) 
pages on Quatremére de Quincy? 
Bath is duly given a page, though 
without the crucial observation that 
it is the first planned town on the 
principles of asymmetry and_in- 
formality. 

Up to the eighteenth century 
Dr. Rosenau concentrates (except 
where she digresses) on symmetrical 
and formal plans, and she _ runs 
through Greece and Rome, stresses 
very convincingly the medieval 
monastery and the images of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, and goes on 
to bastides, to Alberti and Filarete 
and so to Mannerism and the radial 
towns actually built. Our old friend 
Palmanova duly appears, but not 
the earlier Zamose and Philippeville. 
Leonardo da Vinci's brilliant apercu 
of two-level communication is illus- 
trated, though it is neither part of 
an ideal town nor of consistent 
urbanistie considerations. 

So far there is a scheme which 
one can follow. With the Baroque 
the scheme is lost sight of for whole 
pages. Wren’s plan for London is 
hardly mentioned, but Fischer von 
Erlach gets half a page; of Piranesi’s 
records and visions it is said that to 
him ‘ancient Rome was truly an 
ideal city’—a city, it will be noticed, 
not the city—and Poussin is called 
‘truly a planner,’ since ‘for him the 
ideal town was part of the ideal 
landscape.’ That can do no good to 
anybody. 

Dr. Rosenau comes into her own, 
of course, with Boullée and Ledoux, 
though Boullée after all did not design 
an ideal city. In the chapter dealing 
with them and their influence in 
Germany and England it becomes 
increasingly patent that she is a 
Classicist and a Grand Mannerist 
herself. ‘Neo-Classical Art,’ she says, 
‘is slowly coming into its own again.’ 

Hence, when it comes to the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, she 
has no illustration of Howard's 
ideal garden city which ought to 
have had at least as much promi- 
nence as Chaux’s, for Howard, in 
spite of the schematicism of his city 
on paper, said: ‘Plans cannot be 
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drawn until site’ selected.” Dr. 
Rosenau has also not a word on 
Letchworth and Welwyn and Rad- 
burn, which is unpardonable, and she 
is out of sympathy with Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Broadacres. There is no 
plan of Garnier’s informal Cité In- 
dustrielle, and only a scathing reference 
to Sant’ Elia’s elements of a metro- 
polis. Le Corbusier on the other hand 
is appreciated, because he ‘still 
reflects the classical tradition.’ 

The situation today Dr. Rosenau 
sees in terms of ‘two contrasting 
elements, the garden city and the 
mechanized town.’ Her programme 
is not precise, as indeed precision 
in formulating is not her forte. She 
is against urban spread; she is for 
enclosure, for the redeeming of city 
centres—hence Rotterdam is _ illus- 
trated and gets good marks—for the 
mixing of classes and the mixing of 
housing with smokeless factories, 
and she pleads in an illuminating 
paragraph for symmetry as ‘a basic 
human urge.’ The cross of axes at 
Brasilia appeals to her. Other aspects 
of Brasilia are neglected, and neither 
Canberra nor New Delhi appear. 
Chandigarh is given a_ bare line, 
and the English New Towns and 
Vallingby get not a word, nor does 
Ina Casa. 

In short Dr. Rosenau’s book is 
strongly idiosyncratic. It is full of 
suggestive and tantalizing pieces of 
information and hints at ideas 
beyond town-planning, but it lacks 
both direction and consistency. 

Nikolaus Pevsner 


Islam Built 


TURKISH ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE, 
SELJUK TO OTTOMAN. By Behcet 
Unsal; Tiranti. 30s. 

The Turks were great builders, 


and with their limited vocabulary 
of structural form achieved a very 
high degree of perfection. This, 
coupled with a longstanding tradition 
of decorative ability, produced build- 
ings in which structure and decora- 
tion combine to create vast spaces 
whose massive elements glow with a 
mystic radiance. Form rarely follows 
function; rather a variety of functions 
find their place simply and easily 
within a continuity of form. (One 
might easily mistake the plan and 
section of a mosque for a Turkish 
bath or royal pavilion). It is our loss 
that our authors and publishers have 
tended to neglect this great tradition, 
and here, when a book comes to be 
written and published, it is disap- 
pointing to find it dull and academic 
with woolly old-fashioned illustrations 
of magnificent buildings that are 
highly photogenic. 

This is a book by an ardent Turkish 
nationalist (as all modern Turks 
are), and therefore tends to isolate 
the Turkish contribution from the 
influence and _ inspiration of its 
neighbours. It would be foolish to deny 
Turkey its true national character- 
istics, and the regional conditions and 
local genius that came to determine the 
architectural form and character that 
is peculiarly Turkish. But the great 
wealth of ideas that flowed into the 
country are too coolly acknowledged 
in this book to give a clear picture of 
Turkey’s place in the architecture of 
Islam. 





For the traveller to Turkey this 
book will be very useful because 
many buildings are documented and 
brief (too brief) descriptions given, 
but for someone who reads it in order 
to become familiar with a great 
architecture unknown to him, it 
dwells in far too little detail on far 
too many buildings so that the 
overall picture is hard to follow. 

There are numbered references in 
the margins to plans and photographs 
so that as you read the line of thought 
is continually interrupted while you 
thumb your way through the rele- 
vant notes, captions, pictures and 
plans in an attempt to grasp a 
reasonably total picture of a build- 
ing. The plans are simply black and 
white silhouettes so that the un- 
initiated might easily confuse a 
building with its adjacent courtyard. 
This is a shame because many plans 
are shown and, were the functional 
relationships indicated, would be 
useful indeed. 

There is nevertheless much infor- 
mation to ke gleaned from the 
book. In Islam, we learn, schools 
and hospitals were constructed as 
part of the complex of religious 
buildings and at a time when mental 
disease was wholly misunderstood 
in Europe, ‘. . . the sounds of the 
fountain blended with the sounds of 
music to assist the cure of mental 
disorders.’ 

John Donat 


Provincial Powers 
SMALL TOWN POLITICS. By A. H. Birch 

Oxford University Press. 258. 

Having read this book I have 
come to the conclusion that I am 
even less interested in politics than 
the people of Glossop. This is perhaps 
to be expected if Glossop is represen- 
tative of the provinces from whence 
I came, where local government—I 
have always thought—should be 
conducted on _ non-party-political 
lines. 

I imagine interest would only arise 
if the book had related local politics 
to the outward form of the town, 
e.g. does better townscape or archi- 
tecture or environment result from 
small towns than from big cities; 
does aristocratic government pro- 
duce these more easily than demo- 
cracy—or technocracy; is Glossop less 
subsubtopian than other places (what 
is Glossop like to look at?). 

In this respect the book is useful 
in starting such a train of thought 
but conclusions will depend on where 
the thoughts lead. Will, for instance, 
the new financial arrangements with 
local authorities reduce subtopia; 
did good townscape die out with the 
old ruling classes; is universal sub- 
urbia inevitable with present day 
local government; should national 
administration be encouraged rather 
than regretted; is this latter the only 
way that brilliant provincial minds 
ean be redirected for the benefit of 
the provinces? 

Raymond Spurrier 





Triennale 1960 

With the reassuring reliability of 
Greek messengers announcing the 
recurrence of a great festival, the 
programme of the next Triennale di 
Milano has just appeared. This one, 
the twelfth in the series, which will 
be held in the Parco Sempione from 
July to November, 1960, will have as 
its theme the Home and the School, 
‘considered as the basis of every 
organized society ... the two hinges 











on which all other political, social, 
cultural and economic issues must 
turn if they are to find a pondered 
solution.’ Other sections of the 
exhibition will ‘compare glass and 
steel production’ at both craft and 
industrial levels, will deal with the 
history of plates and cutlery, and 
include personal exhibits of the work 
of individual architects. There will 
also be temporary exhibitions within 
the frame of the main programme, 
and competitions concerned with 
school design, of which details will 
be announced later. 

English readers will hardly fail 
to notice that the main theme of 
Triennale 12 is one that strongly 
favours a major British exhibit at 
an official level, in view of our post- 
war record in both fields, and the 
news that once again, in 1960, there 
is to be no official British participa- 
tion, in spite of efforts by the COID to 
persuade the Board of Trade and the 
Treasury to show some initiative, is 
therefore more than a matter of re- 
gret in progressive design circles; it is 
an insult to a devoted body of men 
whose labours have contributed to 
one of Britiain’s greatest achieve- 
ments in design and social progress. 


Greek meets Goth 


In his study of Alexander ‘Greek’ 
Thomson (AR, May, 1954), Graham 
Law mentioned, but did not quote, 
Thomson's attack on Gilbert Scott’s 
design for Glasgow University’s new 
buildings, the Gothic heart of the 
present University complex. It now 
appears, however, that a complete 
text of the lecture given by Thomson 
in May, 1866, was published at the 
very same time in the Glasgow 
University College Courant,* recon- 
stituted from the cut version that 
was published in 1867, and from 
Thomson’s manuscript notes. The 
text proves to be one of the loudest, 
as well as one of the last, shots 
exchanged in the Battle of the Styles, 

Thomson’s argument has_ three 
main heads: the first, dealt with 
quickly and damagingly in the intro- 
ductory remarks, is that ‘the Pro- 
fessors’ had done the University a 
disservice by going to a man as busy 
as Scott, who would never have the 
time to work on the scheme person- 
ally, and had obviously handed it 
down to a less accomplished assistant. 
With this out of the way, he proceeds 
to the main heads on which he speaks 
at length—-the failings of the Gothic 
style in general, and the failings of 
the Scott design in particular. 

On Gothic in general, he speaks 
with his own Attic prejudices, but 
often in terms that suggest the 
structural rationalism of the latter 
end of the century. It is the style of 
European civilization at a low ebb, 
unlike the Greek, which is the style 
of one of its high points. Alterna- 
tively, it is the style of unreformed 
Christianity (and therefore a poor 
compliment to the Scots!). Then he 
settles down to the structural and 
aesthetic failings of Gothic. On the 
former point he observes that all 
Gothic architecture depends on 
vaulted construction which is in- 
herently unstable—‘There can be no 
doubt that the introduction of the 
arch into architecture has strewed 
Surope with ruins’—and must there- 
fore be braced. But the buttresses 
with which this bracing is achieved 
are inefficient and wasteful and ‘an 
enormous cost of material; for a mo- 
dern engineer would for the same 
purpose make a pound of wire go 
as far as a ton of stone.’ 

On the aesthetic side his arguments 








are the familiar ones that Gothic, 
being picturesque, lacks ‘the ideal 
quality’ and he argues, in the next 
paragraphs in a manner that antici- 
pates Le Corbusier ‘the fact is, that 
the laws that govern the universe... 
are the same which govern architec 
ture. We do not contrive rules: we 
discover laws. There 
as architectural truth. One man may 
make an endeavour to embody an 
idea in form and from 
veneration to veneration, until, 
purged of every particle of useless 
material, and adjusted in all its 
portions, it becomes for all time a 
typical form... This makes Gothic 
architecture, by contrast, resemble 
the lower forms of life, and the argu- 
ment proceeds by detail contrasts of 
Greek and Gothic solutions to similar 
architectural illuminated 
by obiter dicta such as: “Small Gothic 
buildings are not impressive unless 
begrimed with dirt’. 

From this ground, Scott is an easy 
target whom he faults successfully 
right from the start, for having 
applied the irregularities of Gothic 
toa symmetrically planned building 
Nesthetically, Thomson shows this 
to be a mistake, because Scott does 
not know svim- 
facade; 


is such a thing 


so oon 


proble Ths 


how to 
functionally a 
allow the 


compose iu 
metrical mis 
tiuke 
exploitation cf the 
flexibility’ of Gothic planning. There 
is a deal in this strain, but 
Thomson's most telling stroke 
the subject of the actual style of the 
detailing, which Seott claimed ‘sue- 
ceeded in recovering what was the 
early architecture of Scotland. To 
which Thomson justifiably retorts 
‘Granting that it is both interesting 
and useful to know what style of 
architecture prevailed in Scotland at 
merely 


does not 
much-vaunted 


hecause it 


vood 
msm on 


period, he has 


a particular 
taken a most expensive mode of 


illustrating his archaeological dis- 
coveries, by building in stone and 
lime, at a cost of two or three 


thousand pounds, what might have 
sufliciently well been done by a series 
of woodeuts for a very small sum.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bury St. Edmunds 
To the Editors, 

Sins, It was a pity that in his 
admirable note on Bury St. Edmunds 
Mr Nairn passed so qque kly over on 
of the most alarming of the proposals 

the threatened demolition of the 
north side of Chequer Square to 
open up the view in front of the Bell 
Tower 

The demolition would mean (a) the 
loss of one of the best Georgian town 
houses in the country: (+) the des- 
truction of a charming domestic 
enclave, 1; (¢) the wrecking of the 
rhvthm of buildings as one moves 
northwards along Crown Street past 
the two churches at present one of 
the happiest architectural features of 
the city; (7) perhaps worst of all the 
disruption of the visual unity and 
physical closeness of church and 
town, which is as essential to us 





1, Chequer Square from the south 


now as to the designers of a great 
medieval plan like that of Bury, 


and which is beautifully preserved 
in the 
square 


between Chequer 
Bell Tower, 2. 


relation 
and the 





’ the Bell Tower seen aci 


All this would be lost in order to 
provide an axial approach to the 
church, which, pace the architect, 
never a prominent medieval 
motif, and which — as my third photo- 
graph, 3, shows is in any case 


8 Chequer Square 


was 








m the aris of Churchgate Street 


the Be Tower 


substantially realized by the view 


along Churchyvate Street. 


Mr. Dykes Bower supports his 
| proposals for Chequer Square by 
arguing that a dangerous tratflice 


junction would be improved. But 
at the moment the corner of ¢ hequer 
Square and Crown Street is such 
that any motorist can’t help seeing 
that he must take care: an easier 
corner would almost certainly be a 
more dangerous one. 

This is not any Georgian bit of 
any English town. Bury St. Edmunds 
is probably the finest town of its 
size in the country; and the surround- 
ings of the cathedral one of its most 
precious and beautiful parts. 

Yours, ete., 
ANpor GomMeE. 





Cambridge. 


High Pavements 


To the Editors, 

Sins, I would like to suggest an 
idea to vou. 

One possible way of overcoming the 
problem of motor vehicle parking in 
built-up areas would be to elevate 
the pavement. The space under the 
‘walkover’ could be used for parking 
by motor vehicles, thus leaving the | 
carriageway clear, at least for two- 

wavy traflic. 

I envisage the walkover at normal 
first floor level many problems for 
| shopkeepers and others would arise 


|} none, IT suggest, insuperable. 
Pedestrians could go up to and 
| come down from the walkover at 


| stairways, beside which there could 
be simple lifts (like those in use on 
buildings sites) for prams and bath 
chairs. 

I wonder if you would do me the 
favour of letting me know what you 





think of this suggestion? Does it 


sound to be too cranky to be con- 
sidered seriously? . 
Yours, ete., 
G. E. TWELts. 
91 Belgrave Road, 


ee 
Raymond Spurrier (author of — the 
article, “Caution—-Road Works, in 


1h) replies. 


Mr. Twells asks a simple question 
and the simple answer is: No, it is 
not too cranky to be considered 
seriously. In fact it has been. C. D. 
Buchanan explored the idea at some 
length in "Mixed Blessing.’ 

The idea of vertical separation is 
not new; there is historical precedent 
in the Rows of Chester and the high 
pavements of Bath and Bristol and 
a number of other places. In Royal 
York Crescent, Clifton, I believe there 
under the pave- 
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were coachhouses 
ment. 

But Buchanan's main purpose was 
to resolve the pedestrian-vehicular 
conflict whereas Mr. Twells suggests 
it as a (no doubt partial) solution to 
the parking problem. 

This raises the whole philosophy of 
the use of motors in towns. Increased 
parking facilities or for that matter 
wider carriageways—do not neces- 
sarily relieve traflic congestion: in the 
long run they probably increase it and 
put more pressure on parking space. 

\ parking survey of 6} sq. miles 
of inner London (including Pimlico 
and Belgravia) showed 6,300 vehicles 
parked square mile in 1955. It has 
been suggested that improved roads 
might raise the demand to 18,000 
sq. mile. So to oversimplify with 
rough and ready arithmetic: 

say 16 ft. length required to park 

and manoeuvre -about 270 cars 

mile run 
2540 cars mile run using both 
sides 
Deduct at least } 
side streets, private entrances, etc. 

360 cars mile run 
50 miles of convertible 
main roads with business 
frontage required in 1 Sq. 
mile of central London. 

If vou could find this and convert, 
it might meet the average demand. 
But Central Area demand is how 
many times greater than Pimlico? 

Multiply by this amount, 5? 50? 
(Hyde Park Corner to Piccadilly 
Circus is approximately } mile). 


for bus stops, 


18.000 
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All this presupposes longitudinal 
parking, i.e. parallel to the traflic 
stream wasteful of space when you 


eonsider what it would cost to lift 
the pavement. Parking at 90° or 60 
to the kerb might double capacity, 
but traflie would be seriously dis- 
rupted every time anyone wanted to 
unpark. 

Structural columns would get in the 
way. Cantilevering would mean major 
amendments to existing buildings. 
Equitably, every building owner 
would expect vehicular access to his 
own ground floor, further disrupting 
traflic flow (and losing parking space) 
though this might be offset by off- 
street loading, and occasional private 
parking space (2s. 6d. an hour?) 

So a summary might be: 
expensive and doubtful as a car 
parking measure; a idea for 
pedestrians, if it were carried out on 
a comprehensive and large enough 


rough 


good 





scale. 
INTELLIGENCE 
The Prize of the Sao Paulo Pre- 
fecture, the major award at the 
Sao Paulo international — biennial 
exhibition of modern art, has been 
won by Miss Barbara Hepworth, 


the British sculptor. This is the first 








time that the prize has been won by 
a British artist. 

The seventh congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Landscape 
Architects will be held in Amsterdam 
on June 20, 21 and 22, 1960. Speakers 
will include Professor Lewis Mum- 
ford, of the U.S.A.; Professor Cabral, 
of Portugal; Mrs. Gollwitzer, of 
Germany; Professor Tono, of Japan; 
Professor Glikson, of Israel; and 
Jhr. Sandberg, of Holland. 

An award worth $10,000 is to be 
made each year to a perscn or group 
who has helped the development or 
appreciation of visual design in the 
useful arts. It is to be known as the 
Kaufmann International Design 
Award and will be given by the 
Edgar J. Kaufmann Educational 
and Charitable Foundation of Pitts 
burgh. 

\ competition for new designs for 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Liverpool has been announced. De 
tails may be obtained from the 
Competition Secretary, Liverpool 
Metropolitan Cathedral Committee, 
152 Brownlow Hill, 
before December 15, 
ment of a deposit of 2 guineas. The 
1960. 


Liverpool 3 
1959, on pay- 


closing date is August 3, 
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in New Zealand for invaluable help in collecting the material for this issue, 
as well as to all the architects who provided illustrations of their buildings. 
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of wide open spaces on which the works of man inni i 

pression. This remains to some extent true, but they also now contain thriving and dynamic cities, providing’ 
opportunities for architecture as stimulating as any in the world. The picture above is of Toronto, Canada 
(looking away from the lake-shore, up University Avenue), but it might equally well, in the impression it gives 
of activity, growth and change, be Johannesburg, Melbourne, Wellington, Montreal, Sydney or Vancouver. 
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It is patently impossible to present recent architectural developments in the Common- 
wealth between the covers of one issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. The material will 
therefore be divided in two, this number treating the Dominions with temperate climes, a 
later number the Dominions and Colonies in the tropics and sub-tropics. The four dom- 
inions which will appear in the following pages are Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. Even their temperate climes have to be taken with some latitude. Their 
territories include the icy wastes of Labrador, the parched steppes of the Karroo, and the 
desert of the Australian north from which miraculously rises Mt. Isa with the ant-like 
business of its miners. Their human population includes Eskimos and Bantu, their animal 
population the polar bears and the white whales of the Hudson’s Bay and the hippos and 
giraffes of the Kruger National Park. However, where modern architecture goes up, 
climatic conditions are no different from those of Europe and the United States. That 
leaves still enough variety, and it is indeed the differences of climate between the four 
dominions, and the corresponding differences in historical growth, in the resulting ethno- 
logical situation and in social circumstances, which must be appreciated in order to under- 
stand why architecture in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa is what it is. 

Sizes first: The United Kingdom is 93,000 sq. miles in size, New Zealand 104,000, 
South Africa, 472,000, Australia nearly three million, Canada nearly four—that is more 
than the United States. Usable space, however, reduces these figures to a fraction, in all 
cases but that of New Zealand. 

Population second: Canada has 16 million inhabitants, South Africa 124, Australia 9, 
New Zealand less than 2}. These populations are mixed, between aboriginal inhabitants 
and immigrants. In Australia there are no more than 50,000 aborigines, in Canada no 
more than 166,000 Red Indians and Eskimos, in New Zealand 137,000 Maoris, but in 
South Africa the Native, Asian and coloured population is over 12 million, the white 


population not much more than 2}. Only the Maoris are fully integrated, but even they At : 


play no part in the designing of buildings. The white population of Canada then “———— 


than that of the other three dominions put together. - fee 
Modern building goes on chiefly in cities. If we take cities of over 300,000, omental =e 


of the population of Canada lives in such cities, half the population of Australia and over is 














a third of the white population of South Africa (that includes Pretoria with 275,000 white 
inhabitants). New Zealand has only one city larger than 300,000 (Auckland), and we 
must go down to 150,000 to arrive at a ratio of town to country and country town 
dwellers similar to that of the other dominions. 

Finally cities. Sydney, Melbourne and Montreal have more than a million inhabi- 
tants, Toronto comes next with 660,000. The others are below half a million, 
including Johannesburg, if one considers its white population only. This is 360,000; 
the total is 885,000. Similar proportions apply to Cape Town and Durban. Sydney 
is about the size of Detroit, Montreal of Glasgow, Toronto of Cologne, white Johan- 
nesburg of Florence. If the latter two to the European eye appear far bigger, that is 
due to architecture. 

The Commonwealth is the most improbable federation. It is welded together by impon- 
derables and yet seems to hold firm. A member may not recognize the Queen or abhor the 
National Anthem, a population may be more English than the English (or more Scots 
than the Scots) or may sing: ‘For all her faults I love her still’, or may be frankly anti- 
English, large groups may speak languages other than English—Afrikaans in South 
Africa, French in Canada—and architects may look for their inspiration steadfastly to 
another country rather than Britain—and yet they are all coloured pink in the atlas. 

What then can be the point of assembling in an architectural publication the new 
buildings of States and peoples, just because they belong to the Commonwealth, or, in 
the particular case of this issue, because they are dominions? One answer is that in all 
four dominions it is the population of British origin that builds in a twentieth-century 
fashion. The Dutch Reformed and the French Catholic and Protestant churches are a 
special case and keep with their respective mannerisms on the margin of developments. 
Another answer is that in all four the architecture that matters is almost without exception 
the work of resident architects, whereas Chandighar is a mixed Franco-English affair, 
and the best in the West Indies, West Africa and Burma is the work of British architects. 

Even historically much allows for comparison between the four dominions. The archi- 
tectural story starts Dutch in the Cape and French in Canada. Groot Constantia with its 
shaped gables is of about 1690, the Fort de Ramesay in Montreal of about 1710. The 
finest houses of Cape Town are still Dutch, and retired South African merchants, farmers 
and civil servants build in Cape Dutch in England. Quebec is purely a French town, with 
a rampart and bleached shutters, and tht churches on the Ile d’Orléans are unmistakably 
derived from those of France. The British. appeared gradually in the great decades of 
Empire building, and their seal of Georgian red brick was set on Sydney, on Toronto, 
and with the Anglican Cathedral even on Quebec. Such churches as St. James’s, Sydney, 
or the Anglican Cathedral of Cape Town, wantonly destroyed a few years ago, such houses 
as The Grange at Toronto might be in England or in New England. The architectural 
beginnings of New Zealand and Natal are Early Victorian. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
reached the west coast in 1885, Vancouver, its village terminus, was destroyed by fire in 
1886. So the present Vancouver was only begun in 1886, to the year contemporary with 
Johannesburg which started with the discovery in September, 1886, of gold on the rand. 
Johannesburg reached its first 100,000 in 1901, Vancouver in 1911. They are the parvenus 
of the dominion cities, Vancouver wearing her wealth and architecture more elegantly. 

That for such cities as Johannesburg and Vancouver the establishment of a twentieth- 
century style raised no sentimental problem must be obvious. Where there was no tradi- 
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tion the new could be acclaimed with ease. Nor was the situation much different where 
traditions did exist. They were nowhere as deeply rooted as in England. The mentality of 
the pioneer, the settler, the emigrant favours novelty. So the soil ought to have been well 
suited to an early and a complete victory of modern architecture..As things turned out 
in reality, the victory was not earlier than in such hesitant countries as England and 
America, and though it was in the end as thorough as in America and far more so than 
in England, modern architecture was not always what the architectural magazine would 
illustrate with approval. | 
A few dates can serve to illustrate the coming of the modern style, a style which had 
been created in Europe and America between 1900 and 1914 and had left its mark by 1930 
well visible at least in the more go-ahead countries. In England by 1930 there were no 
more than a handful of buildings which had taken notice of the European architectural 
revolution, in the United States scarcely any. In South Africa, the first were houses of 
1932-4 by Rex Martienssen, John Fussler and Norman Hanson, much influenced by Le 
Corbusier; in Canada the first house was equally Corbusierish. It is by Robert Blatter at 
Sillery, Quebec, and also dates from 1932. Roy Grounds designed his own house at 
Mount Eliza, Victoria, in 1933. Mr. Plishke’s first “Continental Modern’ house in, New 
Zealand dates from 1939, but he had, of course, built in the same style in Austria before. 
The vast area of modern architecture which the survey of the following pages will leave 
unrecorded is spec builder’s housing. This, which in England still looks tc Neo- 
Tudor and in England and America to Neo-Georgian disease, grows in all four 
dominions in a modernistic vernacular, bright, neat and fairly acceptable if it 
were not for the almost total absence of planning. Exclaves of planning such as 
Vanderbijl Park in the Orange Free State, the bit of civic centre at Lower Hutt 
near Wellington, the much larger and more consistent use zoning of Don Mills outside 
Toronto are so rare that one takes them more seriously than one would in Europe. The 
standard is the never-ending suburb of bungalows, widely spaced in well-to-do, crammed 
together in poorer districts. Never do they make visual sense. They look gay and are 
well looked after, with their ice-cream shades and their streamlined windows. Modern 
clichés have been absorbed naturally and vulgarized with disarming success, Only the 
native housing of the South African cities stays outside this development. It ranges from 
the sordid shanty town to the regimented estate and is as objectionable mentally in the 
latter as it is physically in the former. The one thing it has in common with the houses of 
the whites is that nothing rises above the single storey. Only in Canada is two-storeyed 
low-price housing an accepted form. The detached dominates everywhere, and that again 
defeats any attempts at visual planning. Public housing is rare. These are countries of free 
enterprise. New Zealand, proportionally speaking, has most governmental enterprise in 
housing. Hutt was developed, not too successfully, on garden suburb principles, and 
groups of three-storeyed flats also built by the Government Architect’s department appear 
in many places. Of late even high-rise residential blocks have been undertaken, High 
blocks of flats in South Africa and Canada mean high rents, and Johannesburg and 
Toronto have some where it also means a high quality of architecture. But vertical accents 
in horizontal estates are absent everywhere. There is opposition to the mixed develop- 
ments which England has in the fifties developed so successfully. Where high flats appear, 
too many appear in one area, and the high office block which in the large cities has become 
a matter of course can also rise pretty well unchecked. The standard dress is the curtain 
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wall, a minimum solution as unreasonable in the cold of Montreal as in the heat of Durban 
or the cold and heat of Toronto. Little independent thought has gone into the problem 
of marrying modern form with conditions of climates. But little has also been done about 
this in the United States. Air conditioning is an unimaginative answer, and, moreover, 
the curtain wall has more often been copied in the dominions than the air conditioning. 

That Toronto should look to Detroit and Chicago, and Vancouver to Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles is nothing surprising. But that throughout the four dominions 
England as a source of inspiration has been eclipsed by America calls for some thinking. 
Sentimental ties with the homeland have not snapped anywhere. When it comes to 
juries, to a fair judgment on national or international matters of architectural design, 
the best English experts were called to Canberra, to redress the damage done to Walter 
Burley Griffin’s plan and to Sydney and Toronto to decide who should build the Opera 
House and the City Hall, and Robert Matthew was commissioned to build New Zealand 
House in Pall Mall. Moreover, the professors of architecture in Cape Town, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Toronto, Auckland, to name only a few, were trained in England. One would 
expect that they would determine the direction in which their students would look. But 
that is not so and perhaps could not be so. 

Once again, for Canada the proximity to the United States was too close to be resisted. 
The Canadian speaks of gasoline not of petrol, of high school and sidewalk, of highway 
and subway. As for Australia and New Zealand, it ought to be remembered that their 
world is centred in the Pacific not the Atlantic. California is nearer than England and in 
climate and ways of life more akin. That leaves South Africa, where Johannesburg is the 
architectural centre. What could be expected of so new and booming a town other than 
to be attracted by a new and booming country. This applies to commercial architecture 
primarily, but the architect of private houses also is attracted by a country of wide spaces 
and baffled by so close and intimate a scale as that of the English countryside. 

So here is a situation which allows for the four dominions to be seen together. The 
architects who now lead are their own, not as a rule immigrants. Their roots are in Britain, 
but their eyes are on the United States. They are not hemmed in by tradition, by the 
preservation of worthwhile older buildings, and so they enjoy a mental and material free- 
dom which may well be envied. Have they then succeeded in absorbing a style created and 
developed by others, in making it their own and in creating work that can stand by the 
side of the best abroad? The following pages present the material to answer this question; 
but any answer must remain personal. If on the strength of this introduction certain 
names may be put forward as candidates, | would propose John Parkin and Charles E. 
Pratt in Canada, Roy Grounds and Walter Bunning in Australia, and H. W. E. Stauch in 
South Africa. But South African work is on the whole too anonymous to qualify and work 
in New Zealand too small. But the houses by Norman Eaton and Werner Plishke and the 
high slabs by Gordon Wilson, late Government Architect of New Zealand, can all the 
same not be left out. 

The buildings illustrated in the album which follows are selected for aesthetic reasons. 
In many cases one would have wished to be able to give them more space. Planning and 
structure had to be neglected. Plans, it is hoped, will speak for themselves. As regards 
building technique and building conditions four supplements are added, starting on page 
218, which deal with the building industries, and native and imported products, in each 
of the four dominions. 
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To define the nature of Canadian architecture is 
to embark upon the definition of a mirage. It flitters 
in the landscape. As you approach it, as you stretch 
out your hand to touch and open your mind to compre- 
hend it, the phantom vanishes. In its place the land- 
scape reappears, a landscape which has all the variety 
one would encounter travelling between Bordeaux 
and Vladivostok. Can one visualize clearly a Canadian 
architecture with such a kaleidoscopic background? 

The country’s history, its geographical position, 
north of the United States, west of Britain and France, 
and east of the Orient, its pattern of multi-racial 
settlements, its economic and social dependency are 
all factors contributing to a blurring of outlines, a 
conflict of motives, and indecision as to what is right 
for Canada, the whole of Canada. Nevertheless, in this 
architectural penumbra, certain clear statements are 
being made. The merging of these will perhaps result, 
over the years, in an architectural expression which 
can be defined as ‘Canadian.’ What are some of these 
architectural statements? 

With a powerful country such as the United States 
sharing 4,000 miles of boundary, and being the only 
country with which Canada shares an active boundary, 
it is inevitable that the influence of this colossus 
should be quite considerable. This has been evident 
ever since the war of 1812—14 between the two coun- 
tries. Since that war a growing friendship has linked 
them in many forms of joint enterprise and exchange 
of ideas. Economic rivalry and, eventually, domina- 
tion and exploitation has not hampered this exchange. 
On the other hand, the many American-owned enter- 
prises in Canada have brought very definite archi- 
tectural influences. The vast amount of printed 
material, trade literature, architectural magazines 
and books or other cultural works which come to 
Canada from the USA have made the Canadians 














conscious of developments in that country as they are 
conscious of developments in no other country. Also 
the good expressways which link Canada to the 
United States are crowded with sightseers. Canadians 
form the largest national group of visitors to the 
United States. It is therefore not surprising to find, 
since the middle of the last century, an increasing 
number of buildings the designs for which have either 
originated in the United States or have been derived 
from American examples. The work of Richardson 
in the Boston area had a great influence at the end of 





1, the wide prairie landscape; in the foreground dairy barns typical of this area of Saskatchewan. 


Canada 


the nineteenth century and the beginning of this one, 
when many buildings throughout eastern Canada, 
and even some in the west, emulated a large-paned 
type of romantic Romanesque, amplified with turrets 
and bay-windows. Today, Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill are exerting a similar influence. 

As to Canada’s own architectural history, one 
period should be mentioned especially. This was the 
period of the great pioneering barons who were 
developing their financial and political empires. This 
was the Canadian Victorian era and it was a good 
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2,anight view, showing how the newest architecture is beginning to dominate the fast-growing city of Vancouver. 
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3, the strong period-revival tradition in the older Canadian cities: the Chateau 
Frontenac Hotel in Quebec, perched above the ancient lower town. 


reflection of the same era in the home country, 
England. Only, in Canada it gained a greater zest 
and vitality. It was an eclectic period, but also a 
creative one, when any building was considered as a 
historic challenge, resulting in more exaggeration, 
greater lustfulness. Unfortunately these buildings are 
impossible to live in today, and they are fast dis- 
appearing from Canadian cities to make way for 
blank-faced intimidated curtain-walled boxes, reflec- 
tive of the current spiritual poverty. 

At the height of Canada’s expansion westward at 
the turn of the century, especially during the years 
immediately prior to World War I, immigration was 
encouraged and up to over 400,000 people a year 
came to settle there. While the majority came from 
the British Isles, continuing the importation of British 
culture, great numbers came from other countries, 
especially from northern Europe and the Ukraine. 
Across the land, in every city and on many a farm- 
stead, a bit of Europe was transplanted; an onion- 
shaped dome or cupola, a bit of Polish fretwork, a 
Dutch gable, Scandinavian reds and ochres and their 
flat trim-surrounds, Germanic precise window 
rhythms, Swiss chalet balconies and Ukrainian farm 
porches. Out of this melting pot, combined with the 
original French and subsequent British cultures, a 
native architecture is perhaps in the making. But 
the giant to the south is also a multi-nationality 
boiling pot of ideas, influences and traditions. So 
again it is natural that the architectural paths of 
these two countries should be similar. 
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On the far west coast, in British Columbia, particu- 
larly in its magnificently set major port city of Van- 
couver, a somewhat more independent development 
has taken place. Predominantly British, this area 
has also long felt the influence of the Orient. It has 
been ready to accept ideas in the use of wood from 
Japan, in fretwork decoration from China and in 
modular and open planning from both. This region 
has led Canada in exploring new architectural ideas 
as it has in painting, and its contemporary houses 
and other buildings have a distinction which has 
induced the ‘BC style’ in eastern Canada. Some 
office buildings and numerous residences in the 
Vancouver area are as fine as can be found. The 
BC Electric Company’s head office building is con- 
sidered by many critics to be the most gracefully 
handsome office building erected anywhere, a building 
which has a full integration of the work of artist and 
architect. 

The years following the second World War have 
seen the emergence of a younger group of architects 
who are little different from young architects in any 
country. They revolted from eclectic and Victorian 
architecture. They became contemporary eclectics. 
Others tried desperately to be different and unique, 
but the curtain-wall and sheer facade, with little or 
no relief, gradually became insidiously pervading 
and the dominant trademark of modern architecture. 
But revolt is now setting in. 

The country’s largest firm, J. B. Parkin and Asso- 
ciates, which patterns itself after Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill with a little more of Mies van der Rohe’s 
influence, has moved towards a greater plasticity in 
the exterior treatment of its buildings and greater 
formality in its plans. This firm’s influence on archi- 
tectural thinking is considerable. In a similar style, 
and with equal influence, Green, Blankstein Russell 
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4, in a prosperous Toronto suburb: the favourite traditional style of brick and 
timber houses. 
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5, the grain storage elevator introduced the functional shapes of modern 
buildings into Canada before the arrival of the modern architect. 


and Associates of Winnipeg, Thompson, Berwick 


and Pratt of Vancouver, and Lebensold, Affleck, 
Desbarats, Dimikopoulos, Michaud and Sise, of Mon- 
treal, have been blanketing the country with compe- 
tent, well-designed buildings. They are not as techni- 
cally perfect and impressive as their American 
counterparts. They are, perhaps, softer in appearance 
with a greater human content as a result of a lesser 
degree of industrial fabrication of their parts. 
Besides and beyond these large firms are a number 
of small firms and individuals, too numerous to 
name, who are the conscience of the profession and 
who are primarily the products of the schools of 
architecture since the war. These architects are trying 


Canada 


to bring back design dignity to the profession. Their 
designs are controlled and follow a simple order in 
the planning, in the structure and in the visual effect. 
Symbolism, significant form, is receiving more atten- 
tion as are some basic precepts: the articulation of the 
base, the body, the cover, and of the major compo- 
nents, structure, entrances and windows. There is 
a strong move away from the arid curtain walls, 
which may unfortunately cause its elimination from 
many logical uses. The move is not a purely negative 
one, as it emphasizes human reaction to the building: 
the need for man to find visual and emotional contact 
and pleasure as he experiences the building. This 
approach lays more stress on the aesthetic solution 
than on technical achievement, and herein lies the 
potential for a major difference between Canadian 
and American architecture. 

In Canada there are five schools of architecture: in 
Montreal, McGill and the French l’Ecole des Beaux 
Arts; in Toronto, in Winnipeg and in Vancouver. 
They all follow the usual pattern of a five-year 
professional course following senior matriculation or 
first year of Arts and Science. The standard is high 
and comparable to the best schools in the United 
States. The youngest school, at the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, is, however, breaking 
rank. It will require at least three years of Arts and 
Science, or normally a Bachelor’s degree in Arts or 
Science, prior to entry into a professional course 
having a minimum of three _longer-than-usual 
academic years. 

In conclusion, the North should be mentioned. 
This vast lake-studded frozen area of rock, tundra 
and scrub trees is offering tremendous industrial 
opportunities. Currently it is a vital part of the North 
American defence system. Modern science is invading 
this lonely primitive land. It may be that in solving 
the unique building problems of this area a truly 
Canadian form of architecture will emerge, re-shaping 
the modern-eclectic forms of the southern populated 
belt of the country. 

The many trends of the country, a country of many 
national heritages and of many geographic regions, 
needs a catalyst. That catalyst may come from the 
north but it will act differently in Canada’s various 
regions, in the maritime Atlantic provinces, in French 
Canadian Quebec, in industrial Ontario, in the flat 
spacious and rigorous Prairies and in the mild- 
weathered and scenic Pacific Coast area. A Canadian 
architecture is unlikely. A Canadian architectural 
contribution is much more of a possibility. 
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: Thompson, Berwick and Pratt), 1, 
“ | } for the BC Electrical Board, who 
iy, already had a sub-station by the 
4 ‘if ss same architects on part of the same 
) HT site, which had to be fitted into the 
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Office block, Toronto (architect 
A. Murray), 2 and 3, a straigl 
curtain wall design—no adver 
allowed in the largely side 

where it is sited—on a reinforce 


crete frame. Unusually for such 
ing, the lower part is a club, 
taurant in the basement, and l 
on the ground floor. The stairc 
trated, is carried on a single 
supported only at top and botto 


Office Block, Toronto (‘architect 

and Morris), 4, for the Shell Oil 

on the avenue linking t busine 

of the city with the O rio Pa 
Buildings. The main, twelve-fl 

rises from a T-shaped ground f 

arms, parallel with the street 
Car-parking areas. Maximun 

of partitioning and services 

design consideration, while exteé 

the block upwards by adding 7 

is also envisaged, when the ser 
containing mechanical equipment 

top of the present tower would re 1 

an intermediate distribution floor. At the 
client’s wish, extensive use has bee ide 
of native Canadian materials for f 

The building is air-conditioned 




















Highway bridge, Belly River, Alberta (designers, 
Toronto City Roads Department), 5, in four pre- 
stressed, pre-cast concrete spans, each of eighty feet. 


Highway Intersections, Lakefront and Humber River, 
Toronto (designers, Dept. of Roads, Municipality of 
Toronto), 6. From left to right, the Queensway, the 
Canadian National Railway, the Frederick C. Gardner 
Expressway, Lake Shore Road. The added complica- 
tions of mating a tramway system with express motor- 
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Parking garage, Dundas Square, Toronto (architects, 
John B. Parkin Associates), 7, one of two such garages 
built for the Toronto Parking Authority. Both are 
somewhat alike in plan, with parking accommodation 
disposed on either side of the lifting gear that’ raises 
the cars, and moves them horizontally to their allotted 
bays. Economic considerations, coupled with an awk- 
vard triangular site at Dundas Square, called for great 
ingenuity in securing a workable ratio of structure 
to cars accommodated, and the very small tolerances 
on levels permitted by the mechanical equipment made 
it necessary to carry the foundations of the concrete 
structure down some 48 feet in order to avoid differen- 
tial settlement. 
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Railway Station, North Vancouver (architects, 
Harrison Associates), 8, built to handle the small, but 
probably increasing, passenger traffic on the Pacific 
Great Eastern since its final link-up with Vancouver 
The steel-frame passenger building has therefore beer 
planned with expansion in mind. The concourse 

ing area has a bar as well as the usual facilities, 

is completely glazed on the side toward the tracl 


afford maximum view of railway operations 


City Hall, Edmonton, Alberta (architects, Dewar, 
Stevenson and Stanley), 9, occupying a site betwee? 
99th and 100th streets, whose lack of parallelism 
echoed in the angles chosen for the ‘ lenticular’ 

of the main office tower, and the splay, on pla 
tween the projecting council-chamber and the 
public block to the right. 








Alberta Jubilee Auditorium, Edmonton, Alberta (archi- 
tect, Ronald Clarke), 10. Erected, at the same time as 
a similar building at Salgary, to commemorate 
Alberta's fiftieth anniversary in 1955, the main audi- 
torium has a seating capacity of over 1,500 people and 
is designed for orchestras, operas and road shows as 
well as for presentations by local groups. In addition 
to the auditorium and its ancillary spaces, there are 
large promenades, club rooms, an exhibition area and 
a main social room with flanking smaller activity 
rooms. The structure is steel-frame with six three- 
hinged steel arches spanning the auditorium. The 
exterior is finished with precast concrete panels and 
brick except for the main entrance which is faced 
with polished travertine 





Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre, Weston, Ontario 
(architects, Page and Steele), 11, planned as far as pos- 
sible on one level, to facilitate the movement of the 
patients, who are workmen injured in industrial ac 
dents. The plan encourages walking, which is part of 
the cure, and the occupational therapy wing has a 
deliberately industrial atmosphere. Structure is steel 
for the single-storey wings, reinforced concrete for 
higher blocks for 500 patients. 
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ground floor plan 




















Municipal offices, York Township, Ontario (architects, 
Shore and Moffat), 12, 13. Set back from a main 
avenue, and placed at an angle, to give the best natural 
lighting and take advantage of a view un the valley 
to the north-west. The various denvartments occupy 
two floors and basement, with those requiring most 
contact with the public on the ground floor. The Police 
department is in a separate block, with a car park 
between it and the main building. The offices are openly 
planned with the public space along the south side 
of the building separated from the working space only 
by counters or low partitions. On the first floor of 
the main building are the council chamber and com- 


mittee rooms 
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City Hall, Ottawa ‘architects, Rother, Bland and Tru- 
deau), 14-17. The site is on an island in the Rideau river 
at the head of the Rideau Falls, which drop into the 
Ottawa river eighty feet below ; two major roads cross 
the island and link it to the town. There is an eight- 
storey administrative bloch ith a sta? cafeteria ov 
the top floor, and a three-storey legislative block. The 
main public spaces are on the ground and first floors 
The structure is a teel frame ¢ concrete caissons 
taken to rock fiftes feet below ground level; a paved 


platforn slightly above street level at the front of the 


building S re roof! of a park g garage for 150 cars 
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first floor plan 
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The curved main stair, 17, leading from the ground- 
floor reception area to the council chamber is of 
polished reinforced concrete, supported only at its 
ends ; the treads are of white marble. The exterior of 
the building is faced with Canadian limestone and the 
interior finishes in the public areas are white marble 
and honed Canadian limestone. The council chamber 
is panelled with walnut. The building is fully air- 
conditioned 
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Don ! ls, tario (architec Joh Banking Group, Don Mills ‘architects, John B. Parki 

: on Lawrence Avenue East; 

ting and covered ways, standardized architecture, related to that of the shop- 
, 


centre, applied to a group of drive-in banks 


Shopping Centre, 
B. Parkin Associates) a group of small shops served Associates), 19, also 
by a pedestrian mall with pla 
part of the cluster of commercial and merchandising ping 
blocks on Lawrence Avenue East 
Pharmaceutical Factory and Offices, Don Mills (arch 
tects, John B. Parkin Associates), 20, a two-storey cor 
crete framed block (‘the illustration shows the office 
entrance) with most of the offices at first-floor level 
and laboratories and work-spaces behind 


Housing, Don ! s (architects, James A. Murray and 
Henry Fliess), 21. 120 houses in blocks of four to 
each with its own garden. Houses are mainly of tivo 
types: a two-and-a-half floor type with a well-lighted 
basement, L-shaped living-dining room and three bed- 
rooms ’e, and a split-level type with dining-roon 
and kite 1 at the entrance level and a sunken living- 
space and bedroom opening into the garden ; other bed- 
rooms and bathroom are up a half flight of stairs fron 
the entrance level. The houses are grouped round com- 
mon landscaped spaces, with car-parking out of vie 
from the n¢ ‘s. They are in brick with shingled 
roofs chi painted door and window frames 


Federal Building, Don Mills ‘architects, John B. Par- 
kin Associates), 22, a square block, not unlike a larger 
version of > ban in 19, above. The public hall for 
the post office lies across the front of the building, s« 
back from the columns carrying the roof (the other 
walls are flush with the structure) and one of its en- 
trances is seen in this view 








Church of Notre Dame du Bel Amour, Car- 
tierville, Montreal (architect, Roger D’Astous), 
23. Planned on the basis of a square whose dia- 
gonals are the ridges of a star-shaped vault. 
Eight triangular reinforced-concrete slabs rest 
on four piers. A continuous pleated strip of 
redwood window breaks up direct sunlight 
and helps to diffuse interior sound. 





Church at Cartierville 


Church at Toronto (architect, James A. Mur- 
ray), 24. Called the Yorkminster United 
Church, it is planned for a congregation of 500 
with accommodation for social activities and 
Christian education. The approach from a main 
trans-Canada highway, with cloverleaf inter- 
section which sets the scale, is by covered way 
alongside a sunken garden. The church hall 
and kitchen, which are at a lower level, are 
in reinforced concrete and the main floor is 
supported on steel beams. The superstructure 
is timber, with a frame of laminated mem- 


bers. 











Arts Buildings, University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver (architects, Thompson, Ber 
wick and Pratt), 25, a complete collegiate 
unit, comprising a class-room block with ope 

ground floor giving on to a court flanked o 

one side by an office wing, and on the other 
by a block of acting-studios and class-rooms; 
between this last and the main $-room 
block is a link unit with entrances, foyer and 
staircases. 



































Library, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg ‘architects, 
Green, Blankstein, Russell and Associates), 27. The 
library building which includes a 75-seat theatre, 
exhibition space with a lounge opening off it and a 
mall serving kitchen, is connected by a tunnel to the 
adjacent Arts Buildina to the south. Control of the 
library is split between two main desks, one on each of 
the ground and first floors; a book lift runs directly 
from these to the stack spaces. The structure is a 
reinforced concrete frame with hollow-core columns 
through which air is distributed to the stack areas 26 

Exterior walls are of Manitoba Tyndall stone, random Headquarters building, Toronto (architects, John B 
ashlar pattern; interior surfaces are oak and walnut Parkin Associates), 26, for the Ontario Associatior 
panelling and plaster-sand finished. Architects. This competition winning design for a buil 
ing to house one of the oldest architectural bodies iv 
North America was fully illustrated and described i) 
AR, May, 1°55 





Secondary School, Kitchener, Ontario ‘architects, Bar 
nett and Rieder), 28, a steel-frame building of more or 
less cruciform plan to house Eastwood Collegiate In- 
stitute, a secondary school. The long arm of the plan 
‘onsists of a two-storey class-room block with a double- 
gumnasium at its head, but at a lower level because 
of the fall of the site. The cross arm contains the 
administrative block (‘visible in illustration) on one 
side, and the auditorium on the other. 





























Lumber Factory, Weston, 
Ontario (architects, Pent- 
land and Baker), 30. The 
site is on the outskirts of 
Toronto's metropolitan 
area. In addition to the 
factory, warehouses and 
lumber yard, there is a 
general office building 
designed as two _ blocks 
linked by a main stair- 
way. Timber and glass 
are the materials used 
throughout. A bay size of 
twentu by forty feet was 
chosen as the one best 
suited to the eighteen foot 
maximum lumber length 
and the four by four pal- 
letted packages and four 
by eight plywood sheet. 
The only exception being 


the miliwork factory, 
where, because of the 
process, eighty foot spans 
were necessary ;_ these 
support open trusses, 


glazed on the _ exterior 
face, on a ten foot module 
The exterior walls of the 
factory and warehouse 
buildings are of three 
inch tongue-and-groove 
western Canadian cedar. 
Structural framing is glue- 
laminated beam and post. 
The office building is 
sealed and fully air-con- 
ditioned. 
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Construction Plant Depot, 
Burnaby, British Columbia 
(architects, Thompson, 
Berwick and Pratt) 29, a 
display and service centre 
for earth-moving equip- 
ment, etc. Workshops, 
spare-parts store, and can- 
teen are at ground floor 
level, together with open- 
air display areas that are 
partly sheltered by the 
steel-framed office floor, 
with its last eight bays 
cantilevered, above them. 


Racecourse, Etobicoke, 
Ontario (architect, Earle 
C. Morgan), 31. With a 
view to future expansion 
the Director of the On- 
tario Jockey Club pur- 
chased 800 acres for this 
new racecourse. The 
present 1,100 horse stalls 
can be increased to 1,400; 
parking for 16,000 cars 
can be increased to 40,000; 
the stand which now seats 
8,000 can be enlarged to 
seat 22,000. The Grand- 
stand has four seating 
levels and the clubhouse 
three, the fourth level 
being the director’s floor. 
The main betting ring 
floor is at the top level of 
the apron, approximately 
15 feet above grade at the 
rear entrance side of the 
stand, thus freeing the 
grade level area _ for 
the many ancillary re- 
quirements of a _ race 
track. The grandstand 
roof is in the form of a 
huge truss supported at 
back and centre, and can- 
tilevered over the race- 
course side. 
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Hotel Extension, Toronto ‘architects, Page and 
Steele), 32, a new wing added to the existing 
structure of the Park Plaza Hotel, and joined 
to it by way of a foyer d communicating 
public rooms. The first floor of the concrete 
column-and-slab structure has staff and 
rooms, the ground dining 
and rentable space. A drive-in 


receptior floor a 
room, lounge 
court, underground car-park and loading-bay 
also help to relieve traffic pressure on sur- 


rounding streets 


Toronto ‘(archite Elken and 
vestern approach to the 


Seaway Hotel, 
Becksted), 33, at the 


city, on made ground between Lake Ontario 
and the railway. It has 111 rooms on four 
floors, all facing the lake with a corridor on 
the other side. At the east end, nearest the 
city, is a two-storey block containing restaur- 
ant and convention and banqueting hall. It 
has a concrete frame, with end 1 s of red 
brick 


Festival Theatre, Stratford, Ontario (archi- 
tects, Rounthwaite and Fairfield), 34. The site 
falls 17 feet from south to north, and the audi- 


torium seating, the stage and most service 
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facilities are below ground level. 
ing is a 200 foot diameter circle 
40-foot 


foyer extending 160 feet alor 


south-west side. The arc of the audience area 
in the main auditorium occupies 220 degrees 


and each member of the 2,192 audie? 


view unobstructed by any ve 
This is achieved by a 
steel beams carried by a concrete 


cE 


‘parasol’ roof 
ri? 


ing on the inner columns of the pron 


The beams are locked together at the 


stiffened by struts at two-thirds 
the concrete ring is buttressed 
slabs of the promenade roof. 
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Sw 1 3. Ts 2! Flats at Calgary, Alberta (architect, 
A x: 4 a, d _ Ur a” y ¢ : Caspary), 39. The six separate buildi set 
. ‘ ‘, + ee ee Ty in 14 acres of gardens) comprise eight basic 
~— ~ : 
Vs ~ types of flat, from 2 to 44 rooms, though 
, e Kd 
PA \ x two of the types can be combined to produce 
od ; ne : f i . La ' ~ ~ rm 7 and 8 room flats. All flats above the ground 
7 gue 2 kee 7. }. oo Z floor have balconies running their entire 


, . . ‘ length with views over the Rocky Mount: 5 
ak! . . ‘ . 

fe 35> Le cp “OP OSE sagepte sen, ame Ste TE i; ”, The scheme includes a neighbourhood store 

ra All windows are double-glazed and there are 


fe (SS2tes LR ear eeses *' re Ht pare OI ; a ee ee ‘i 5 A : automatic laundries for the use of the tenant 


+ phy) ett tabs Dubbo! a Jest. -— Meh. : — o4 Flats at Toronto (architect, Peter Caspary), 40 
Situated in the centre of Toronto, on a four 


TM teS Fst Fisk dss) Asa tosssl | ue “ acre site, there are three fifteen-storey blocks 


with five different types of flat, ranging ir 
bey be Szal jo bake MacalessoNecnallasan Antclataiasaslakte nal 7 from the bed-sitting room to the two-bedroon 
flat. Each, above ground, has a full width bal- 
cony. The structure is of reinforced concrete 
the main entrance hall, which has murals ir 
Italian mosaic, has floors of green, and 
of yellow, marble. All windows are wood 
frame, double-glazed reened and have bam- 
boo curtains provided inside. There are three 
underground garages and a surface park, pro- 
viding facilities for 550 cars. 










































House in Toronto (architect, Irving Gross 
man), 41, in a newly developed suburb. The 
entrance is through a small sheltered court 
with a pool and fountain. Most rooms face 
the back where there is a view of a wooded 
ravine. There are no windows at the side 

The sloping site allows the lower level to open 
on to a terrace, which is sheltered by the 
living room balcony above. The cross-sectior 
with secondary bedrooms on an upper floor, 











arose from local by-laws requiring 
storeys for part of the house. Constructior 
load-bearing brick with stone extern 
and timber floors and roofs. 


House in Ottawa (architect, C. B. Greenberg) 
42, a three-bedroom timber house on a 
wooded site, the bedrooms lying across the 
house behind the blank wall to the left in the 
illustration. The rest of the house, which is 
glazed almost down to the floor on both sides 
consists chiefly of a very large living roon 
containing a kitchen area backed up ona 
bathroom/toilet core which separates it fron 
the bedrooms. 











House, Hamilton, Ontario (architect, 
Jerome Markson), 43-45. The struc- 
ture is of steel box columns and 
exposed steel beams with walls of 
American beige brick. Inside floors 
are white terrazzo or broadloom on a 
concrete slab supported on open 
welded steel joists; the roof is a 
wood deck on open-welded steel 
joists. Panelling and trim throughout 
are of walnut and the window 
frames of natural fir with insulated 
double glass. Bathrooms are lined 
with Italian mosaic tiles. 











House, Vancouver, British Columbia (architects, Leon 
G. Dirssar and H. Peter Oberlander), 46, 47. Standing 
in a large meadow facing south across the Straits of 
Georgia, the house is virtually a box on a table, the 
first floor being a conventional wooden frame structure 
supported on wooden posts and beams. All the living 
accommodation is on the first floor and a balcony across 
the south living room wall leads down to a sitting-out 
area which, with the rest of the ground floor, provides 
a sheltered space for open-air activities in a climate 
which, though mild, is often very rainy. Windows and 
doors are aluminium frame and slide horizontally. 
Housing, Stanrock Uranium Mine, Elliot Lake, Ontario 
(architect, Jerome Markson), 48, 49, 50. Elliot Lake 
has a population of 25,000 though its development 
began only three years ago. The houses had to be 
economical to build and operate. The foundations and 
retaining walls are of poured concrete, finished with 






















































































white rendered concrete and cedar siding ; the asbestos- 
cement on the two-storey row houses is painted in 
different shades of brown. The double-glazed fixed and 
sliding windows are in pine frames. 








SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa is situated at about the 
same latitude as Australia. In size the Union is only 
one-sixth that of Australia. In climate the variety is 
no smaller. The greater part of South Africa is on a 
high plateau, some 4,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level. 
There are mountain ranges along the periphery, and 
they fall to the narrow coastal strip in spectacular 
grandeur. Of the whole of South Africa only one-third 
has more than 25 inches of rainfall a year (as against 
30 inches for Norfolk and 60 inches for Wales). The 
rest is arid. Except for a small region of winter rains 
in the western Cape and a smaller one along the south 
coast with rain all the year round, the country has 
summer rains, that is, regular six-months’ droughts. 

The Drakensberg, which borders Natal and rises to 
peaks of 11,000 feet sends rivers down swiftly to the 
Indian Ocean, but sparsely and sluggishly to the 
Atlantic. 

Yet the differences in the architectural character of 
the various parts of South Africa, as far as urban 
areas and their surroundings go—the only areas on the 
whole where modern architecture is to be found—are 
due to differences in history and in population rather 
than climate. The differences are remarkably great, 
much greater than those between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Perth and Brisbane. 

The Cape has a Dutch Baroque and a Huguenot 
tradition which are felt to this day. The Cape Dutch 
monuments are cared for and have had their revival 
in South Africa and Britain on the drawing boards of 
Sir Herbert Baker and his school. The Castle at ‘Cape 
Town goes back to the seventeenth century, houses in 
the town to the eighteenth. In 1806 the town became 
British, and its white population is now largely 
English. Half the population is coloured, i.e. mixed 
white and dark. The town is magnificently placed 
below Table Mountain and has near and far surround- 








ings of exquisite beauty. With a July mean of c. 55 
and a January mean of c. 70 the climate is a delight. 
Durban is hotter. The corresponding figures are c. 63 
and c. 75. The latitude is about that of Brisbane. 
Instead of Table Mountain there are green hills behind 
the town dotted with the wealthier houses. The history 
of Durban is considerably younger. It started as a 
town only about 1850. It is now the most English of 
the cities, though its population is only one-third 
white, the second being Asiatic, the third African. 
Johannesburg is one of the youngest of the greater 
cities of the world. Nothing existed on the site until 
in 1886 gold was found on the Witwatersrand. The 
boom which followed was enormous, and the city has 
some aspects of a boom-town even now. The tempo is 
strikingly different from Durban and Cape Town. 
Even the climate is sharp and stimulating. The city 
lies 5,750 ft. up. Mean July temperature is 50, mean 
January temperature 67. Winters are remarkably dry. 
The population of Johannesburg is about 350,000 
white, about 525,000 black. Only Pretoria of the 
larger towns has more of the white than of the dark 
race, and Pretoria is predominantly Afrikaans. 

The division into English and Afrikaans in the 
Union can only be compared in the British Dominions 
with that between English and French in Canada. In 
the census of 1936, 53 per cent of the population were 
registered as English-speaking, 41 as Afrikaans-speak- 
ing. In Canada the corresponding figures are 42 per 
cent English origin, 28 per cent French origin. The 
Canadian French may have their grievances against 
the Canadian English, but there is nothing like the 
animosity of the Afrikander against the British, and, 
of course, the Afrikander rules the country. 

That is one thing which distinguishes South Africa 
from the other dominions with which this number is 
concerned. lt results in a state of tensions trying to 
experience. The other tension is that between the 
thinking African population and the whites of either 


bs 
P g 5 
1, Johannesburg from the air, showing the densely built-up centre and the 
surrounding landscape of spoil-heaps. 


South Africa 
origin. Two-thirds of the population of the Union are 
black, ten per cent coloured. The tension which this is 
creating, largely owing to mismanagement by the 
Nationalist government, is infinitely more dangerous 
than that between the two white races, though con- 

nected with it. It may well one day blow up all that 
the following pages illustrate. So, while emigrants to 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand go to countries of 
greater safety than their own and to prospects steadier 
and more ample, the equally optimistic building 
activity of South Africa strikes one as precarious. 
South Africa is a rich country, rich in produce in the 
Cape and Natal, rich in gold and diamonds and 
recently also steel. It could be as optimistic as the 
other dominions, if it were not for the dark future the 
Union is preparing for herself. 

Architecture, however, does not reflect that aspect, 
though it does reflect the cleavage between English 
and Afrikaans idioms. Nearly all that is worth illus- 
trating here is English, though one of the best archi- 
tects, H. W. E. Stauch, comes from Germany. His 
telegraphic address is Bauhaus. Otherwise the move 
from the relaxed Neo-Cape-Dutch and some Neo- 
Georgian to the modern style was conditioned by Le 
Corbusier. The young architects who established the 
new idiom between 1932 and 1934—a remarkably 
early date—fervently believed in him and tried to 
get him out to the Transvaal. They were chiefly the 
late Rex Martienssen, John Fassler and Norman 
Hanson. 

The Transvaal, that is Johannesburg, has remained 
the centre of modern architecture in South Africa. 
Anything prior to 1910 is ancient; nothing at all 
qualifies seriously for preservation. Flats built in the 
‘twenties are decidedly old-fashioned. New buildings 
go up at a startling rate, in the commercial centre as 
well as in those residential areas in which flats have 
established themselves. Visual planning is totally 
absent. The centre is a grid with a minimum of open 


2, the shapeless sprawl of new native housing on the edge of Johannesburg: 
Orlando from the air. 
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The Architectural Review October 1959 













ny 3 (left) aerial view of Cape Province. 

rw 4, (below) Central Durban: a typical big-city mix- 
ture of period-revival and modernistic. 

an 5, typical Cape landscape of vineyards and moun- 
tains: French Hoek valley. 

ed 

a. space simply spared out of the grid. The spectacular 4 

all white mine dumps immediately south of the centre, a 

he great temptation to any visual planner, are left as 

gs deserted and barren as mining operations made them. 

as Suburbs extend for miles, the rich ones with lush 

ve gardens requiring much care, the poorer with bun- 

ly galows on small sites. Nowhere can one have the 

n feeling of being in surroundings contrived to make 





sense aesthetically. Native housing is a disgrace where 
it is left alone, depressing where it is specially built. 
The new native estates are reminiscent of prefabs out- 
side English cities hurriedly put up in the war to 
house the bombed-out. 

In spite of the great differences in altitude, climate 
and population, most of what has been said about 
Johannesburg applies to Cape Town and Durban as 
well. The architectural style is on the whole one, 
though the leading schools of architecture, Witwaters- 
rand and Cape Town, differ a great deal in character. 
The one is conducted by Professor Fassler, the other 
by Professor Thornton-White. All that can be said is 
that the Transvaal offers the most undiluted expres- 
sion of this South African style. It has to be examined 
in office buildings, flats, and private houses. In the 
former two, which can be taken together because both 
are generally speaking high blocks, two things are 
striking: the number of architects engaged on them 
and the anonymity of the results. Young architects 
get a chance quickly, and a chance that pays. They 
are nearly all the products of the South African 
schools, and they have adopted the clipped rhythm 
established by the buildings of ten years ago. If there 
is more elaboration, it tends to go jazzy. Sensitivity 
and delicacy are not the qualities one should look for, 
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6, Early Dutch buildings have most strongly influenced South African taste: 
the Groot Kerks in Adderley Street, Pretoria. 

7, a reminder of the days when major buildings were the work of British archi- 
tects: the Union Buildings, Pretoria, by Sir Herbert Baker. 


nor is there on the other hand much of experimental 
work to be observed. The visual advantages of mixed 








South Africa 


development, mixed between high and low and 
between architecture and landscape, have hardly been 
explored yet. New big office buildings are needed 
without end, new big blocks of flats find tenants as 
quickly as they are built, and so they are built, 
quickly and competently. 

Public buildings have no chance in their midst. 
The vast new railway station at Johannesburg is the 
one exception. Churches are being built frequently, 
but hardly ever influence townscape. The Dutch- 
Reformed churches have a style of their own, patently 
influenced by a recent romantic trend which one can 
meet as freely in Holland as in Canada. It is charac- 
terized by excessively steep pitches of the roofs and 
other excessive angularities—a kind of Caligari-Gothic. 

The most interesting work at present is in private 
houses, and the most interesting domestic architect is 
Mr. Norman Eaton of Pretoria. South African houses 
are single-storeyed, and they are planned more 
loosely than those of, for instance, Australia. The 
principal source of inspiration is no doubt the West 
Coast of the United States, but the running of houses 
in a country without servants and a country with 
plentiful native servants is so different that it is bound 
to be reflected in plan and elevations. The servants’ 
quarters form part of the whole composition yet must 
remain separate, and this leads to a variety of solu- 
tions worth studying. Apartheid, as it is for cynical 
reasons not extended to work in~mines is also not 
extended to domestic service. This more than anything 
shows up the double-facedness of the Nationalist 
policy and the vulnerability of European civilization 
in South Africa. 
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Flats, Von Brandis Heights, Johannesburg 
(architect, H. H. le Roith), description overleaf 
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Flats, 


Von Brandis 


(architect, H. H. le Roith), 1 (overleaf), : 
3. Advantage has been taken of a steep 
overlooking the city centre, to provide, on th 
mezzanine, a restaurant and changing-rooms 
Above, the living accomr 
form of eight floors of bachelor flats and 


floors of 


two-roomed 


flats 


nodation takes 


The structure 






Heights, Johannesbt 


the 
our 
is a 


reinforced 


concrete 


frame 


supported 


or 


the 





solid rock. To give a greater air of spacious- 
ness to the small flats, glass walls separate the 
living rooms from the private balconies, while 


are 


taken to door 


solid 


internal 


partitions 


height only, with glass above. 


Flats, Princess Place, Johannesburg (architects, 
Abramovitch, David, Pinshon and Schneider), 4, 5 and 
6 (facing page). The site is of 14 acres in one of the 
old residential suburbs of Johannesburg. The flats are 
large with several different types of plan. All of them 
have sliding glass walls between living-room and bal- 
cony, and the part of each balcony which extends 
across the bedrooms is treated as a sleeping porch, 
screened from view and glare by light terracotta 
grilles. There are servants’ rooms on the roof. General 
construction is a reinforced concrete frame with brick 
and glass infill. 


typical floor plan, flats at Princess Place 
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House, Atholl, Johannesburg (archi- 
tect, Monte Bryer), 7-9. On an acre 
site approximately square in plan, 
bounded on the north and east 
by avenues of pine and on the south 
and west by neighbours’ gardens, 
this house, for the architect's own 
occupation, consists or two main 
elements. One contains space for the 
family’s group activities and the 
other space for the private use of 
the individual members, designed for 
living as well as sleeping. North and 
south walls are of stoclh brick, 
colour-washed pale shell-pink; east 
and west walls are of random kopjie 
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ground floor plan, house at Atholl 


site plan, house at Pretoria 


House, Pretoria (architect, H. W. E 
Stauch and Partners). This house was 
built by the architect for his own 
occupation. 10 shows the raised bed- 
room wing from the north-west; 
beyond can be seen the T-sectior 
metal struts which support the 
dining-room roof from the outside 
ll, the south-east corner of the 
studio looking north to the court- 
vard and the upper pool 12, the 
dining-room from the kitchen door; 
the raised bedroom block penetrates 
the glass wall, outside of which car 
be seen wood flaps that protect 
gauze ventilators. 








House, Brooklyn, Pretoria (archi- 

tect, H. W. E. Stauch and Partners). 

; ae The site is narrow and deep and 

abel. = ; slopes to the north, from where it is 
{ het F | a Fs — approached. Living-rooms and bed- 

hel | ear rooms have been arranged in two 
separate blocks, one behind the other. 
There is a monopitch roof over the 
rear block, 13, and this combined with 
the low link allows a_ continuous 
clerestory light which provides the 
living- and dining-room with the 
desirable northern aspect, 14, 15. A 
large outdoor living-space adjoins 
the study. The brickwork has ruled 
and whitewashed joints; the first 
floor is a concrete slab on tubular 
steel supports ; the roof is of corru- 
gated iron and the ceilings of deal 
matchboard. Living-room floors are 
surfaced with slate and bedrooms 
and service rooms with asphalt tiles. 
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House, Bramley, Johannesburg 
(architect, Gilbert Herbert), 16-18. 
Built by the architect for his own 
occupation, the house stands in j of 
an acre on a sloping site. In the 
planning, separation was made be- 
tween day and night zones; in the 
latter a corridor bay serves as a 
night living and working area. Be- 
cause of the fall in the ground the 
living-room is three feet six inches 
below the level of the dining room. 
Below living-room and kitchen is a 
playroom which also serves as a 
studio for the architect’s wife. The 
house is built of plum-coloured semi- 
rustic bricks, carrying a flat hollow 
tile concrete roof supported on pre- 
cast prestressed beams. 
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tre, Randfonte (architects, Abramovitch, 


Religiou 


David. y vt and Schneider), 19-23 (facing page). 
Built in » units round an entrance forecourt, this 


tre f } Inited Hebre 


Institutions of Rand- 
site half of which will 
The synagogue 

500 } he women accommodated in slightly 
ed galleries on either side of the centre area where 

t. The central unit is a large hall equipped 
trical productions. The third unit is a school 


ised as 1 inds and car park 


srooms. committe room, and an office 


Alban’s cathedral 


St. Alba Cathedral, Pretoria (architect, E. W. N. 
Mallows), 25, 26. The Chancel of the church, built 
to the desig Sir Herbert Baker in 1909, is incor- 
porated i ’ now completed church, along with 
1 new chanel shich seats 60. In addition ancillary 
buildings have been vrovided for both the Cathedral 
Parish and the Diocese. These include: Sacristies, choir 
sestries and parish office; diocesan offices; priest’s flat; 
narish hall. two committee rooms, club room and kit- 
le and a deanery will be built later. 


cree 
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lberton, Transvaal (architects, Verhoef 
24, designed for a Dutch Reformed 
an interior incorporating two gal- 
to the u t, and a smaller one (for 


the east, behind the pulpit, which 


g of the roofs. External surfaces 
vith a narrow window-strip under 
red asbestos louvres in the western 


illustration) 


on the Bluff, a suburb of Durban (archi- 

. T. Croft), 27. For financial reasons the 
building of the permanent church has been delayed, 
so the hall, illustrated here, has been designed to serve 
a dual purpose, with a temporary sanctuary 
at the west end and the dressing rooms con- 
nected with the stage in use as vestries. When the 
hall is not in use for services, the altar is concealed 
by pair of doors which match the panelling on the 


west wall 
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' a Ice Rink, Durban (architects, Hermer and Carrington), 
28, situated near the beach with a fluctuating ground 
water level near the surface, the treatment of the 
ground under the ice pad needed careful consideration; 
the whole area was excavated to a depth of 6 ft. and 
filled with graded gravel finishing with sand below the 
floor. The area of the ice pad is 185 ft. by 85 ft. and 
it is surrounded on four sides with stadium-type seat- 
ing. The twin carrying arches (37 ft. centre to centre 
of each pair), which are independent of the roof, get 
their shape from the natural thrust line; they are of 
reinforced concrete and the arch ribs are 21-in. square 
in cross section, giving a depth span ratio of 1 in 80; 
the roof hangs from these on thin steel ropes encased 
in concrete 5-in. square, the roof itself is of pre- 
assembled terracotta hollow tiles held together by 
steel reinforcement embedded in cement mortar. To 
cope with Durban’s high humidity an air-change 
system supplements the ‘ chimney’ in the roof. 





















section: ice rink at Durban 

















Airport Building, Windhoek, South West Africa (archi- 
tects, W. W. Wood and Partners, 29. An extensible group 
of terminal and control buildings for the second-busiest 
airport in South Africa. Stringencies of site-utilization 
made it necessary to orient the terminal block’s air- 
side facade, seen here, toward the setting sun, which 
in Windhoek can be very bright, and the necessary 
sun-control has been effected by adjustable louvres, 
hand-operated for the restaurant on the roof terrace, 
pneumatically-operated by a time-switch for the con- 
course below. The control tower is a separate structure, 
standing away from the terminal building, but the 
intervening space may be built over as traffic increases. 




















Sci-nce Block, University of Pretoria 

ritects, Meiring and Naude), 30. The 
buiding forms part of a new campus 

h the architects have designed for 
the university. It had to have a plan- 
natiern and system of finishes relating to 
the other buildings which have_ since 
been erected round the campus ; each of 
the had to be of simple and economical 
design and capable of extension. Sun 
control in the Science block is by mov- 
able asbestos fins; external finishes are 
of terrazzo, painted plaster and a patent 
terrazzo wall covering. 

















Women’s Hostel, University of Pretoria (architect, C. 
Strauss Brink), 31, forms part of a hostel precinct set 
in parkland; the precinct will eventualy accommodate 
800 women students. At present 150 students are pro- 
vided for in 78 single and 36 double bedrooms; there 
is a staff of five. The bedroom block with reception 
rooms, a library, lounge and recreation room and staff 
quarters on the ground floor, is a reinforced concrete 
frame structure with hollow clay tile floor slabs; walls 
are of brick, faced externally with stone chips set in 
plastic emulsion. Steel windows with adjustable glass 
louvre casements are set flush with surrounding wall 
cases. Dining and kitchen blocks have a prefabricated 
steel portal frame structure, roofed with insulated steel 
deck. 

Headquarters Building, Johannesburg (architects, 
Charney and Margoles), 32, the seat of the Chapter of 
South African Quantity Surveyors in the Institute of 
South African Architects. A complete society head- 
quarters from archive store in basement to caretaker’s 
flat on roof, with bar, lounges, committee rooms, board- 
room, and offices for Registrar and secretaries on the 
two main floors. 





















































Offices, Pretoria (architect, C. accommodation for 
Strauss Brink), for the headquarters tural frame is of re 
of the Peri Urban Areas Health with brick infill 
Board, 33. The Board's functions are is of black stone 
municipal with jurisdiction over emulsion, precast 7 
urban and rural areas in twenty grille blocks to cloakro 
magisterial districts covering 10,000 escapes; floors are of 
square miles and controlling urban Windows are alumi 
townships housing over half-a-mil- justable glass-louvre 
lion Africans. The building contains baked enamelled steel 
a rates hall, board and committee vertical louvres are 
rooms, reception areas and office west elevation 
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CRORO FLOOR PLAN 
MANSION HOUSE 


plan of offices at Johannesburg 


Ojfices, Johannesburg (architect, H. H. le 
Roith), 34. The site is a typical 100 by 100 
foot plot in the heart of the commercial 
centre of Johannesburg. The accommodation 
is in two wings, planned to nermit the maxi- 
mum flexibility of internal subdivision. The 
main elevation is faced with three-dimen- 
sional baked enamel infill panels 


Medical Centre, Cape Town (architects, Tri- 
belhorn and Sons. N. F. Lubynski), 35, form- 
ing part of the New Foreshore development 
with the van Riebeeck statue in the fore- 
ground. This eleven-storey block continues a 
growing South African tendency for doctors 
in practice in the larger cities to concentrate 
their consulting rooms and offices into one 
building offering a comprehensive, centralised 
medical service 
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Offices, Durban (architect, O. L. Pretorius), 36, situated 
directly across the road from an existing rope and 
matting factory with which they are associated. The 
building contains a workers’ canteen, directors’ dining 
room, a caretaker’s flat and a large general store, all 


on the ground floor; above are offices and a boardroom 


A library and a sound-proofed accounting room are at 
the back. The building is a framed structure designed 
to carry two more floors at a later date. The west facade 
has aluminium sun-louvres along its full length; 
the solid surfaces are all faced with terrazzo with the 


exception of the entrance canopy and the side wall o 
the caretaker’s flat which are faced with slate 


Offices, Sasolburg (architects, H. W. E. Stauch and 
Partners), 37. These offices for the South African Coal 
and Gas Corporation are in the form of t 

blocks joined by a corridor link. Exterior walls are 
composed of fins 31 ft. long and 2 ft. 6 i by 6 in 


vo two-storey 


section, placed at 3 ft. 5 in. centres; these ere pro- 
cast in one piece and erected by crane. Floors are sut 

ported on precast and pre-stressed ‘ planks’ spanning 
from the fins to the centre corridor columns. The roof 


is of timber and corrugated asbestos built up on the 
concrete flat. Movable partitioning is of timber and 
vall-boarding 
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AUSTRALASIA 


Australian culture is something like a sturdy little 
boat battling across lonely waters surging with cross- 
currents from Europe and America. The boat is 
equipped with a strong thrashing screw but as yet an 
ineffectual rudder. In the case of modern architecture 
the three propulsive elements in the culture are con- 
veniently if atypically represented by the three men, 
all now dead, who struggled to bring the movement 
to life shortly before the first World War. Firstly, the 
Englishman, Robert Haddon, a Romantic-func- 
tionalist inheriting a little from Morris and Mackin- 
tosh: a scholastic man, fond of his new land but always 
nostalgic for the Old Country. Secondly, the quiet 
American, Walter Burley Griffin, direct from Taliesin, 
radiating gentle warmth, organic theory and demo- 
cratic New World idealism. Thirdly, the Australian, 
Harold Desbrowe Annear, who was born in Ballarat 
in 1866 when it was still hardly more than a gold-rush 
canvas town. Annear never left Australia. He was 
impatient with such tuition as he could get in Mel- 
bourne. He was an experimenter, improviser, inventor 
of architectural gadgetry. He was self-confident and 
rebellious. He ridiculed ‘good taste’ and traditions, 
preferring what he imagined were his own answers, 
whatever their faults. He was inconsistent, unstable 
and not altogether reliable, but among his best works 
are some which deserve passing recognition alongside 
the European and Chicagoean pioneers of the move- 
ment. (Not that Annear, working in isolation from 
hearsay and first principles, would have known the 
others’ names or expected recognition outside the 
smarter streets of Toorak or Portsea where he worked.) 

The antipodean isolation has since been modified by 
radio and jets, but still the three elements are to be 
found separately, each in a fairly pure state. The Old 
World is now represented architecturally by a per- 
sistent, if slowly shrinking, streak of conservatism 
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that diverts attention from form to detail. The results 
of this are never exactly academic, but on the other 
hand not quite as dowdy as Europe at her stodgiest. 
The New World is represented by a more than usually 
hysterical worship of the American image: ‘Austeri- 
canism,’ it has been called. This leads to violent 
primary-hued delinquency—not clever enough to be 
fashionably smart, but on the other hand never quite 
as mad as Miami. The physical isolation of Australia 
from her spiritual sisters of the West is not in fact 
felt strongly enough to be valuable. It is not sharp 
enough to free architects to work out their own solu- 
tions. The oceans have worked as a valve permitting 
only a one-way passage of ideas: inwards always from 
the higher-pressure areas, continuously inflating feel- 
ings of inadequacy or frustration among the local 
practitioners of all arts. The supremacy of the importa- 
tion is a popular concept against which the Annear 
spirit of indiscipline has rebelled at intervals and has 
produced one vital strain of modern Australian 
building. 

But the average unintrospective Australian archi- 
tect and his client are not, of course, disturbed by the 
action of the valve. There is no serious suggestion of 
aggressive artistic nationalism. Any Australian flavour 
in everyday building appears to be involuntary, in 
some obvious ways related to the qualities which 
visitors usually discover in the Australian human 


Australia 


character. He is (observers often say) easy-going to an 
extent which exasperates urgent North Americans and 
exact Central Europeans. ‘Near enough’ is the national 
philosophy: a deliberate cult of anti-finesse, of out- 
backmanship. But (they admit) he answers up to 
challenges. He is resourceful, an ingenious improviser, 
a born mechanic, the sort of fellow you like to have 
close by in an emergency. These qualities colour to 
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<=, Lypicas suvurban-style houses in the low-density capital city of Canberra. 


1, Sydnev from the air, showing the spread of the city round the shores of the harbour. 
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The Architectural Review October 1959 






sight in 1836. A belt of parkland separates the centre from the suburbs. 


some extent all the styles of Australian building. They 
help to produce a background that is practical, 
unstylish, technically advanced, casual in detail and 
often hideously garish. And they produce the opposite: 
buildings that recognize the existence of a challenge, 
of an artistic emergency for a rich and lazy young 
nation which could quite easily be swamped entirely 
by imported mass-produced ideas. 

Sensitive Australian laymen, aware of this general 
danger and searching architecture for a ‘National 
Style,’ look hopefully to the colonial building of the 
early nineteenth century. Here was a displaced, 
delayed, diminutive Georgian with all the charm of 
diminution and anachronism and just enough subtle 
peculiarities to mark it from other and earlier Georgian 
work. The domestic variant was quite distinctive: a 
low, hipped shingle roof, later corrugated iron, pulled 
down all round a white house like a wide hat brim 
shading the long evenly-spaced windows. Australians 
can see—though it is less perceptible to visitors—a 
continuing tradition based on this relaxed and random 
form. The uncrowded single-storey, wide sun-shading 
eaves, and extroversion, combined with the peculiari- 
ties of the kiln-dried native timbers and the cheapness 
of Australian steel, still produce in unselfconscious 
construction a sort of adopted indigenous character. 

Australia has many things in common with Sweden 
and California, including a filial feeling for the twen- 
tieth century. Thus a fairly accurate idea of modern 
Australia may be gained by imagining an under- 
populated California. It is hardly surprising that the 
buildings of both regions have been similar for more 
than a hundred years. The climate, colouring and 
social background are similar, and both discovered 
gold and galvanized iron about the same time. On the 
other hand Australia may be pictured even better by 
thinking of Sweden and then imagining the extreme 
opposite. Australian taste is all peaks and valleys. No 
landscapes have been outraged more wantonly than 
the untidy olive and ochre sites of most Australian 
towns. The first move of the land exploiters still is to 
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8, Adelaide, South Australia, from the south-east, laid out with unusual fore- 











remove all trace of native growth. Fevered advertising, 
frank or subconscious, almost submerges architecture 
in the commercial areas and every sensitive building is 
all but smothered by its neighbours. The one archi- 
tectural vice Australia need not fear is monotony. 

But the mess on the surface does not convey the 
whole activity and gives no indication of the individual 
soul-searching which accompanies a young nation 
trying earnestly to know its own mind. If the outrage 
is wilder than usual so is the outcry against it. Protest 
and criticism is at least as lively as anywhere, and 
architecture is a popular art. It is popular because 
patronage of it is within reach of almost everyone 
sometime in his life, if not in his business then in the 
separate suburban cottage often shaped individually 
for him in defiance of technical advances or business 
efficiency. The designs of big public projects are widely 
discussed, architectural criticism is given space in the 
daily press, and the intricacies of contemporary 
domestic architecture are a standard butt of television 
comedians. 

The people look to the architect for stimulation and 
excitement, and at the present time the architects are 
as uncertain as they are in any other country as to 

















































4, among the most agreeable survivals from the past in Australian cities are 
the examples of rich imported ironwork: a typical roofed and cantilevered 
balcony in Sydney 
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5, Alice >prings, Central Australia, typical of the appearance of low-density 
towns mostly composed of single-storey buildings. 


how they should respond. The younger architect still 
clings to the faith that there is rational justification for 
his modern eclecticism. He absorbs the influences of 
Europe and America separately through the maga- 
zines and in travel taken as soon as possible after 
graduation. His first trip takes him to Europe, con- 


Australia 


centrating on Italy, Scandinavia and 
Great Britain. His second trip is to the 
U.S.A. He is looking for practice rather 
than theory, and on returning home he 
finds the Forum more helpful than the 
REVIEW and both more rewarding than 
any of the local architectural journals. 
Thus numerous curtain walls are rising in 
the bigger cities from fifteen towards thirty 
floors—as clean, conformist and comfor- 
table as ever they were in New York. 
Then there are Australian versions of 
all the mid-century mannerisms from 
Brutalism to Edward Stone, and eager 
young men who imitate early Wright 
convinced that they are original, con- 
structive humanists. There are also some 
quite free-thinkers and those whose first 
trip overseas is to Japan and Aus- 
tralia’s northern Asian neighbours. 
And there are, finally, those of the 
Annear spirit: the architectural bush- 
rangers. It would be fun to think that 
these last are growing in number, 
strength and maturity, but the truth 
seems to be the contrary. The rebels are fading away 
as Australia gets more populous, prosperous, indus- 
trialized and confident. The exciting things in 
Australian modern architecture were until recently 
isolated experiments done with little more than 
sticks, wires, space and unencouraged enthusiasm. 
But already the last continent is losing its 
innocence. 
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Anzac House, College Street, Sydney (architects, Bun- 
ning and Madden), a five-storey office building serving 
as headquarters for returned soldiers’ organisations and 
as a memorial for two world wars. It was the result 
of a competition held in 1948. The ground floor con- 
tains an auditorium seating 350, a large foyer and a 
war-memorial hall. Above are offices either side of a 
central corridor on an L-shaped plan. Balconies 5-ft. 
deep provide shade on the west facade. The structure 
is steel-framed with reinforced concrete floor and roof 
slabs. External cladding is travertine with grey terra- 
cotta panels under windows. 1, exterior, 2, the memo- 
rial hall, 3, auditorium. 





















































































































































Office building, Sydney (architects, Stephenson and 
Turner), the headquarters of Unilever in Australia, 
4 (facing page), in Macquarie Street, between Govern- 
ment House and the harbour, and the last large build- 
ing before Benelong Point, the site of the future 
opera house. It is a 16-storey rectangular block with 
its two long faces slightly curved. Services and lifts 
are concentrated at the southern end, leaving the 
remaining floor-space jree excent for one staircase 
near the north end. The floors are cantilevered out- 
wards from two rows of reinforced concrete columns. 
The glass panels between windows being etched on the 
inside to match the floor-slabs. No windows open, the 
building being air-conditioned by four plants which 
can be separately operated to deal with the irregular 
concentration of sunshine on the four facades 


Office building at Melbourne (architects, Bates, Smart 
and McCutcheon), 5 (facing page), the Australian head- 
quarters of Imperial Chemical Industries; an 18- 
storey block at the eastern end of the city. Above 


ground the building occunies less than half the site 
area, leaving room for a garden and car-park at 
ground level, but the whole site is excavated to pro- 


vide two basements containing stores, services and a 
65-car garage. Construction is lightweight steel frame 
with curtain walling of aluminium and blue-grey, 
heat-toughened glass. The buildina is fully air-con- 
ditioned. 


Insurance offices, Sydney (architects, Peddle, Thorp 
and Walker), 6, for the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society a 26-storey block (the tallest the city) in 
Sydney's ancient Circular Quay area, dominating the 
waterfront. At ground level there is a large public 
area sheltered by the overhanging first floor. The ground 
floor contains an auditorium seating 260. Car-parks are 
in two basements. The air-conditioned office space is 


uninterrupted by colum? 


Office building, Miller Street, North Sydney (archi- 
tects. Stephenson and Turner), 7, an 11-storey block 
for commercial letting with lock-up shops on the 
ground floor. The office space is planned round a cen- 
tral service core and is air-conditioned. The structure 
is steel frame with concrete slab floors giving flush 
ceilings The east facade consists of an aluminium 
curtain wall with fixed windows and porcelain enamel 
panels. The other three facades are in light coloured 


brickwork with continuous aluminiun ndows 





Insurance offices, Adelaide ‘architects, Bates, Smart 
and McCutcheon: associate architects, Lawson, Chees- 
man and Doley), 8 for the Mutual Life and Citizens’ 
Assurance Company. The building overlooks a large 
city square and is set back on its side to admit day- 
light on three sides. It is air-conditioned to a special 
design to meet the high heat-loading on the long east 
and west facades. It has a lightweight steel frame, 
steel deck floors and fire-proofing of lightweight con- 
crete. Curtain walls are of glass in aluminium frames 
vith aluminium brise-soleil. 
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Music bowl, Melbourne (architects, 
Yuncken, Freeman brothers, Grif- 

“ ; fiths and Simpson), 13, 14. The roof, 

. which covers stage, orchestra and 
the front rows of seats, was not de- 
signed primarily to give shelter but 
to deflect the sound of nearby traffic. 
It is supported by twin steel masts, 
cased in glass fibre with ball-and- 
socket joints at the foot to permit 
movement. The main cable passing 
over the tops of the masts is 568 ft. 
long and weighs 40 tons. The roof- 
covering is 4-in. plywood, faced with 
aluminium, bolted to secondary 
transverse cables. The joints have 
polythene and nylon washers to 
suppress sound caused by movement 
of the structure. Dressing-rooms are 
fitted in below the stage. 











Factory offices at Lane Cove, an outer suburb of Syd- 
ey (architects, Edwards, Madigan and Torzillo), 15 
The offices occupy the main ground floor with 
taf’ amenities in the basement They are steel 
framed on a reinforced concrete raft slab with timber 
root covered ina hestos 


felt and aluminium foil 
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Bush Hospital, Beulah, Victoria (architects, 
Peter and Dione McIntyre), 22, a small, six- 
bed hospital designed for almost desert cli- 
matic conditions. The structure is designed 
around the central mast supporting the rain- 
vater tank, from which also radiate the alu- 
minium slats of the umbrella-shaped false 
roof, which protects the main roof from sun- 
heat yet permits air to flow over it. Aluminium 
slats also shade the side walls, with a four- 
foot air-space between walls and slats, 21 
shows the construction of the roof louvres 
from the “service court” in the centre of the 
building. with the rain-water tank on the left. 
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House at Turramurra, N.S.W. (architects, Archer, 
Mortlock and Murray), 23. This is a typical bush- 
land site on Sydney’s fashionable North Shore and 
the house is designed to fit into the natural landscape 





as unobtrusively as possible. 
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New Zealand is one-thirtieth the size of Australia; 
but that figure is deceiving; for whereas Australia has 
immense wastes within her boundaries, New Zealand is 
on the whole cultivated throughout, even if Central 
Otago carries only one sheep in every five (and some- 
times ten) acres. The country lives on agriculture, 
cattle-breeding and sheep-rearing, and it lives com- 
fortably on that—comfortably in the sense that 
everyone has enough and few have too much. There 
are no riches and there is no poverty, and there is a 
welfare organization only matched in Britain, and 
certainly of longer standing than in Britain. All these 
conditions find their reflection in architecture. Climatic 
differences are curiously little represented, although 
the range goes from areas of sub-tropical rain forest 
by way of moderately rainy areas much like England 
and Scotland to alpine and fjord areas. The bush is 
not what it is in South Africa; it is dense growth of 
forest, with or without tangled undergrowth according 
to latitude. In the forests down in the south-west 
corner of the South Island, south of Milford Sound, 
there are still unexplored patches. But mostly the 
countryside is inhabited, sparsely, of course, and 
houses—except for some small Maori holdings—are 
clean and well looked after. Urban population amounts 
to over 40 per cent, if inhabitants of towns of over 
100,000 are called urban. There are no slums; there is 
only overcrowding of the same small, not at all 
neglected, bungalows which, not quite so densely 
sited, make up other suburbs as well. New houses are 
bungalows almost without exception. They are of 
timber, with a veranda, brightly painted and as a 
rule as innocent of architectural values as are spec- 
builders’ houses at home. But they are never imita- 
tion-Tudor, or indeed imitation-anything, except, of 
course, imitation-modern-clichés. If they could 
recently be called an ‘ingratiating chaos’ (Pevsner) 
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the adjective refers to their appearance individually, 
the noun to their siting and placing. There is no 
town-planning worth speaking of, either in central 
or in suburban areas. In central areas in fact there 
is none, in the suburbs the Government Architect has 
occasionally tried to group bungalow housing by 
means of winding streets into a kind of garden city 
pattern (Hutt near Wellington). But the bungalows, 
his building components, defeat him. Auckland, the 
largest town, is only the size of Nottingham. Welling- 
ton and Christchurch correspond about to Aberdeen; 
Dunedin is no bigger than Luton. . 

Everybody wants a house of his own, and after a few 
years the new immigrant can afford one. New blocks 
of flats are exceedingly rare and almost exclusively 
built by the Government Architect, either in groups 
of three and four storeys, or here and there in high 
slabs looking as well as most of their European 
patterns. Of these high slabs one was built at Welling- 
ton before the war; a second at Wellington and one at 
Auckland, both taller and more exciting in appear- 
ance, are recent. 


High buildings are all but absent in the centres of 


cities too. Auckland has one slab of Government 
Offices recently completed, and Wellington is going to 
have a fifteen-storey point block of Government 
offices for which excavations are going on. That is all. 
It is perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
architectural situation in New Zealand that the 
Government Architect’s Department is responsible for 
nearly all the major work in the country, and that in 
addition the department, under its head, Gordon 
Wilson, who died prematurely a few months ago, 
represented the spearhead of modern enterprise instead 


1 (facing page), Dunedin, showing typical period-style architecture that pro- 
vides the setting for modern building: on the left the railway station; on the 
right the police station. 

2 (facing page), an hotel by the Government Architect at Milford Sound, seen 
against typical rocky, well-wooded scenery. 

3, below, small brick and timber houses perched among the hills containing 
the suburbs of Wellington. In the foreground is a house by Anthony Treadwell. 
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4, Wellington, the capital: looking across the busy commercial 
centre to the distant encircling hills. 


of being safely in the rear as one would expect in 
Europe and as is, for instance, the case in South 
Africa. Office buildings which fall to private architects 
are never as big as they can be in Australia, nor are 
factories. The biggest office buildings were built 
between the two wars and are a minor variant of 
American manners. Of work of the last few years Mr. 
Plishke’s Massey House at Wellington is an exception 
in scale as well as careful detailing. The same applies 
to Mr. Plishke’s house for Dr. Sutch, an exception 
in New Zealand private houses. This loving pursuit of 
the refined detail may well be the architect’s Viennese 
heritage. 

Most of the other modern architects are New 
Zealand-trained or have gone through English or 
American schools. Those who have not, try to travel, 
but scholarships and grants are too costly to be 
possible and private travel naturally even more so. 
The respect for England is great, and emotional ties 
are as a rule admitted, but the relations are platonic. 
The majority of the work of the younger architects is 
small private houses of timber, and for these England 
has nothing to offer. Looking across the Pacific pays 
better, and Californian houses in the journals are 
pondered over with more profit than English ones. A 
good deal of ingenuity goes into planning, and this 
ingenuity is needed; for the client is never rich. In 
England without any doubt he would buy himself an 
old house and redecorate it; he would never be a 
client. Old houses in New Zealand have not yet 
acquired a period value. Preservationism is completely 
absent; too much so, one is inclined to say. Apart from 
such historical monuments as Maori meeting houses, 
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5, Wellington: Government housing introduces a new scale into a typical 


residential scene composed mostly of two-storey dwellings. 


some Maori Christian churches and the early mission 
buildings of Bishop Selwyn nothing is accepted as 
worth keeping. None of the extremely pretty farm- 
houses surrounded by verandas with fretwork or cast- 
iron trim is excepted. So architects have work, but 
they don’t grow rich on it. Lack of means is often 
apparent in the detailing although a certain crudity is 


called straightforwardness and, at least by some of the 
most thoughtful young architects, set up as a new- 
country feature in opposition to the old-men’s fussiness 
at home. It sounds convincing at first, though Cali- 
fornia is not all that old and yet is quite capable of 
taking its details seriously. 


New Zealand 


Of public buildings, schools and universities are 
usually served by the Government Architect. Several 
major jobs are in course of construction, such as the 
Dental School at Dunedin and the Department of 
Engineering at Christchurch. Some of the new hotels 
of the semi-governmental tourist organization on the 
other hand have been handed on to private architects. 
Those at Milford Sound and the Hermitage just in 
front of Mount Cook, the highest mountain of New 
Zealand, are excellent jobs, light and fresh and well 
furnished and perhaps more inspired by Italy than by 
America. Inspiration from England in this field is, alas, 
out of the question. The new airport at Christchurch is 
also privately handled, by Mr. Paul Pascoe, and 
promises equally well. Ecclesiastical work is on the 
whole disappointing, except for the famous pre-war 
chapel of Waiho, where the Southern Alps behind a 
glass wall make an unforgettable reredos, and its 
progeny, and except for Mr. McCoy’s Roman Catholic 
buildings in Otago and further south. 

There is only one school of architecture in New 
Zealand, at Auckland. It has recently established a 
town-planning department, with English staffing. The 
department is going to have an uphill fight. Physical 
planning is a latter-day activity. It is also a matter of 
subtlety. Pioneers don’t need it. It follows after you 
have settled down for good and accepted conditions as 
stable. This not even the United States has done yet, 
if one excepts road plann‘ng which is not town- 
planning. How could it have established itself in New 
Zealand, where the countryside is vast in comparison 
to population and the towns are without exception not 
vast? So town-planning would be primarily visual 
planning, and visual planning would be viewed with 
misunderstanding and even suspicion by the laymen 
and might well be looked at by architects themselves 
as an old-man’s game just as much as sensitive 
detailing. 


Flats, Auckland (F. G. F. Sheppard, Govern- 
ment architect), 1, facing page. The site is in 
Auckland city and the building, which has 89 
flats (75 two-level, two-bedroom maisonettes 
and 14 bed-sitting rooms on the ground floor), 
is of reinforced concrete wall and slab con- 
struction, without beams or columns. The 
use of concrete for domestic work is new to 
New Zealand, and great trouble has been 
taken in these flats with the use of fairfaced 
concrete to provide a smooth finish with true 
alignment and free from blemishes. 
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Showroom, Napier (architect, Maurice Smith), 


complex structure for a concrete company, housing 





2, a 


offices and services at one end and becoming (without 
any defined point of transition), a display of materials 
and techniques at the other. The part illustrated, while 
largely a display structure also serves as a car-port, 


and the flooring is ‘on view’ as well as in 
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4 

Offices, Christchurch (architects, W. H. Trengrove 
Trengrove and Marshall), 3-5. This office block and 
warehouse for the International Harvester Company 


all 
1 crane bay housing a 15- 





consists of three basic uni 
ton crane and a south-lit sawtooth structure, 3, housing 
the assembly and parts department, both of steel frame 
construction; a two-storey block of executive and 


admir 
concrete 
the 


Brewery, Palmerston North (architect, Ronald J. Mc- 
Millan), 6 (facing page). The Brewery tower is one 
element in a group of new structures which are gradu- 
ally replacing an existing brewery. The influence of 
seismic loading on the structure with respect to large 
liquid masses together with the combined effect of so 

pressures were ma jor cor sideratior sin the 
elevations are complete glass curtain 





vhich hinges open for maintenance wu ork; 
are white with centre mullions of stainless steel; sur- 
rounding frames are terracotta and the remainder of 
the exterior is pale green 


Tj 


glass infill 


less steel 


Central heat 


part of the window design 
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plan of concrete showrooms 





offices, 4, 5, which has a_ reinforced 
ith brick veneer and panels except to 

h is aluminium curtain walling with white 
ntrance canopy fascia is stain- 
‘e doors are armourplate glass 
g is by convectors which form an integral 
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House, Wellington (architects, Plishke and 
Firth), 7, 8 (facing page) and 9. On a steep 
hill overlooking Wellington Harbour, 
planned on different levels in order to get 
the maximum benefit from sun and view 
Courtyards and terraces are closely related 
to the living areas to provide outdoor living 
protected from the wind. The structure is 
a wood frame; the dark stone for the east 
terrace was brought 500 7 les from Auck- 
land, while the golden sandstone which 


paves the patio and continues into the gal- 


lery and hall, 9, was brought 2,000 miles by 
sea from Australia 


House, Queen Charlotte Sound, near Picton 
(architects, Porter and Martin), 10. A holi- 
day house built on a slope in a cup of the 
hills. The section follows the slope of the 
hill, making possible a boat-shelter on the 
lower level. The external sheathing is of ver- 
tical shiplap pine boards which were run 
through boiling tar oil before being fixed; 
living room walls are covered with the same 
boards with a satin clear varnish 





Demonstration house, Titirangi (architect, Gerhard 
Rosenberg), 11, built to demonstrate economy in the use 
of timber, of which about 2,500 board feet are used, and 
the value of some new structural ideas and materials. 
The outside is of block veneer which takes care of 
earthquake stresses, leaving the framing to carry only 
the roof load. The roof has exposed rafters of Oregon 


pine. 
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We gton (architects, Gabites and Beard), 18. 

bush-clad slopes of Mount Johnston, 

juilt upon columns and bracing walls 

the upper floor only ; as the family has 

-drooms below have been put into use. 

of Douglas fir posts and beams, bolted 

nu floor joists, Pinus Radiata ceiling 

ng and Heart Matai decking. Weather- 

tained and oiled, with black painted 

ertical facings and window frames and fascias painted 

vhite. Inside there are Pinus Radiata close-boarded 

ceilings with a clear finish, the beams and columns of 
Douglas fir are stained red. 


chitects, . Penma 
100 yards f the beach, 
r with 

necrete 

I is used 

all of Ore- 


pace-heater. 











Church at Invercargill (architect, E. J. McCoy), 22, 




















dedicated to St. Therese of Lisieux, this concrete- 4 
framed church has a straightforward hall-like interior, F 
flanked on one side by bantistery, confessionals, and p : 2 4 


side-chapels. On the other side is a grass court (to the ‘a! i 
right in photograph) at whose head is a subsidiary aij: - cma ‘ 
f I __— { J | 


wing containing the sacristy and nuns’ chapel 
Basak 
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St. Martin's Presbyterian Church, Christchurch, New 
Zealand (architects, Plishke and Firth), 23. The church, 


b—----4 

















thich stands in a suburban area, is designed both for 

vorship and as a social centre, and for this purpose | | | 
the rear block of seating can be partitioned off from } 
the main body of the church. The structure is compo- te tee t oT 
site, the free-standing exterior columns are steel, the ry t ra. bo 
rest of reinforced concrete; infill panels are brick; rigid Church at Invercargill J 


steel frames carry a timber roof. The exposed frame 
inside the church is painted white and the brick panels 
a golden yellow. Exposed purlins are painted white 
and the boarding between them light blue. 


22, 23 





24, 25 


Church, Alexandra, Central Otago (architect, E. J. Mc- 


Chapel. Arthur’s Pass, Southern Alps (architect, Paul 

Pascoe). 24. The design of this interdenominational Coy), 25). A Roman Catholic church seating 350. The 
chapel embodies a triple influence, the mountain hut tructure is of steel columns and portal frames; the 
(tent-like i form), the Maori meeting house (c.f. e7 ide walls are of concrete masonry with coloured glass 
trance and main porch) and an alpine chapel. Walls are squares 8 i? 8 in. set into block courses and the end 
a reinforced concrete core faced with alpine boulders valls of reinforced concrete. A 12-in skylight strip 
and concrete blocks. The font is formed of three chil runs along the ridge of the roof above the nave to a 
dren's skis, crossed to hold the wood bowl larger skylight over the altar. 
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Catholic primary school at Napier 


Prototupe School. Napier (architects. NZ M 


Works), 27, a ‘cluster’ layout, adaptable 


te and to expanding communities 
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BUITLYDPDING INDUS TRAES 


in the Dominion 


articles, each 


The following 


contributed 


by an architect resident 


concerned, describe the building industries of the four Dominions covered by this issue, making 


special reference to the export opportunities offered to British manufacturers. The series 


of articles is summed up at the end, 
economist, Dr. Marian Bowley, Reader in Political Economy in the Uni 





CANADA 


Canada is likely to provide a large and ever- 
increasing market for building materials for 
several decades to come. During the ten years 
ending in 1957, the construction industry 
nearly doubled its volume of production. In 
the second half of that period, the average 
annual expenditure on construction was over 
$4,000 millions. During the last year there 
has been a falter in the rate of galloping 
expansion, but no one doubts that the long- 
term view is one of continuous and rapid 
growth. 

The Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects has forecast a total popula- 
tion increase from 154 millions in 1955 to 26] 
millions in 1980. Canada’s birth rate is now 
the highest of any industrial country in the 
world. The average family unit numbers four 
persons. The number of children in elementary 
schools will soon be between two and three 
times the population of these schools in 1939. 
Enrolment in secondary schools will soon be 
between three and four times, and the uni- 
versity enrolment will be between four and 
five times, the figures for 1989. These children 
ensure the projection of the present market 
into the future on an increasing scale. 

The long-term outlook in the Canadian 
therefore, very 

manufacturers 


constructional industry is, 

favourable. Whether British 
are able to supply a larger share of Canada’s 
imported building materials will depend 
primarily upon an open-minded appraisal of 


the ways of doing business in Canada. Cana- 


and their 


dian manufacturers will themselves —un- 
doubtedly meet a large part of the demand. 
American manufacturers already supply about 
90 per cent of Canada’s total imports of this 


kind and they 
as compared with other countries which enter 
there- 


possess Obvious advantages 


into competition with them. There is, 
fore, no great chance of success for British 
manufacturers if they regard exports to 
Canada as a matter of simply getting rid of 
more of the things they happen to manu- 
facture in England. Canada is a very different 
place, and practically every assessment. of 
North America made by a person who has 
not stayed there for at least several months 
is completely wide of the mark. To the visitor 
from Britain the differences are particularly 
difficult to identify are often 
concealed under the cloak of similarities in 


because they 


language, racial origin, form of government 
and social organization. 

In Canada it is unlikely that vou would do 
business with anyone without being on 
Christian name terms. This air of informality 
has a counter-part in the general flexibility 
which characterizes most commercial and 
professional relationships. Many of the 
and procedures which are accepted so readily 
in England that few their 
existence, do not occur at all in Canadian 
business life, with the result that the new- 


comer can easily confuse his scale of values. 


rules 


notice 


people 


But in the long run it is action which counts. 
Although there are very strong conservative 
streaks (and you must discover those which 
affect your own particular activities), prece- 
dent plays no great part in Canadian life. 
Canada is also a lot of different places. 
Eastwards of Ottawa it is important to use 
the French language, and it is probably of 
equal importance not to use the language of 
France. A Parisian was one of the most 
lonely persons encountered on a recent visit 
to Quebec. Toronto and Ontario are probably 
the most American parts of Canada, although 
they will British when 
approached for the first time by way of the 
United States. From Toronto, it is over a 
thousand miles of wilderness before the lights 
of Winnipeg appear and you will cover almost 
1,500 additional miles before reaching Van- 


seem to be very 


implications discussed, 
versity of London. 


by a British 


couver. Here, and in Victoria on Vancouver 
Island, the atmosphere is subtly more British 
than that in Britain, although the closest 
geographical link is with Seattle, just over 
the border to the south. 

The very great barrier of distance is no 
doubt one reason why the Delegation of the 
Dollar Exporis Council, which visited Canada 
last year in order to assess the prospects of 
increasing UK exports of building materials, 
confined its tour to Ottawa, Toronto and 
Montreal. The implication must be accepted 
that exports to points further west are not 
feasible on any substantial scale at the present 
time. The report of the delegation is of con- 
siderable value and extensive reference has 
been made to it in compiling these notes. 

In the construction industry itself, there 
are many quite different 
from British practice. There is a National 
Building Code (1953), which is a set of mini- 


aspects which are 


mum regulations as to the safety of buildings 
with reference to public health, fire protection 
and structural stability. It is an advisory 
document only, and has been adopted in only 
limited areas. This code is very close to 
Amevican 
such, are not used in Canada. British standards 
are not used at all, either directly or in- 


directly. There is a list of “Acceptable building 


codes, but American codes, as 


materials, systems and equipment’ specified 
by the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration which is a Federal body, set up to 
underwrite the mortgage investments of 
lending institutions for the construction of 
new housing. In practice, this list is often used 
as a guide by local building inspectors so far 
as it is applicable. It is clearly of importance 
to establish the acceptability of a particular 
product by the different levels of government 
which may be involved: Federal, Provincial 
or municipal, with most emphasis on the 
latter since the municipalities have full power 
to regulate building in their own localities. 
Delivery schedules are of vital importance 
where speed of construction 


visitor. Pre-planning of site 


in a country 
surprises every 
operations is necessitated by high labour costs 
and everything is arranged to get each trades- 
man on and off the site in the shortest possible 
[continued on page 219 
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continued from page 218] 

time. It is not unknown for a 
complete a development of 500 houses in three 
months, Construction must be pushed ahead 
and it 


builder to 


during the limited building season 
must also be remembered that transport by 
water Great Lakes 
during the winter freeze-up. Adequate stock- 


holding in Canada of all standard items is an 


ceases throughout the 


essential in providing the service on which 
customers rely. In some cases the problem 
has been met by setting up local manufactur- 
ing plants for standard items, importing only 
components and custom-built items. 

Many materials and components manufac- 
tured in Britain have been developed as the 
Although these alterna- 


advantages 


result of shortages. 


tives often have above those 
possessed by the original, they are likely to 
be doubtful country where 
everything is freely available. Timber is an 
obvious example. Steel is plentiful, so there is 
little reinforced construction. The 
price of steel has dropped about 25 per cent 
in the last two years and delivery of the 
frame of a large building can be expected in 
about six weeks from the date of order. 
In August, 1957. a tender for steel in a bridge 
was accepted at $430 per ton. In July, 1958, 
$230 per 


starters in a 


concrete 


a comparable contract was let at 
ton for supply, fabrication, erection and 
painting of steel. 

In domestic building, there is very rarely 
a damp-proof course—standard wall con- 
struction consists of 4 in. brickwork lined with 
4 in. concrete blocks. Aluminium foil is then 
held vertically to the blocks by 
wood lathes to which is nailed plasterboard 
finished with a skim coat. There is invariably 
a large basement, which is left unfinished, 
and every 
his skill in completing this to his own do-it- 
yourself satisfaction. There are still many 
areas in which the frontier spirit remains, 
and a man is expected to build his own house. 
The construction 
described above is required in only 
framed 


owner of a new house exercises 


masonry, or fire-resisting, 


limited 


areas and in most places timber 
construction is acceptable. Clay or concrete 
tiles practically un- 


bituminous felt 


roofing and slates are 


known: tiles are universal, 
even on the most expensive houses. Additional 
items of equipment not normally met with in 
the United Kingdom are involved in the spring 
ritual of removing the storm casements and 
replacing these with the fly screens. These 
examples illustrate the point that building in 
Canada can be quite radically different from 
British practice. You can export a Jaguar to 
North America and it will function well, in 
spite of a general speed limit of 55 m.p.h.; 
but a ship-load of well designed smokeless 
grates would be a highly speculative venture. 

The simple 
headings, indicate products which are already 
being supplied by UK firms in Ontario and 
suggest other products which might be the 


following notes. under a few 


subject of investigation for export trade: 
Steel and steel products 

UK firms are supplying: Steel partitions and 
shelving. Seaffold fittings, trestles, trench 
struts and shores. Steel windows and double 
glazing Steel racking and 
flooring. Slotted angle 
Curtain walling. 


units. pallets, 


bars and accessories. 
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means of 


Present information suggests that this 


market is very competitive. 

Further opportunities appear to be limited 
to specialist items such as: an adjustable 
steel column for use in house basements to 
the ground floor; joist hangers and 


stringers 


support 
bolts: steel 


pre-fabricated 


bridging; high tensile 


for basement steps; stairs; 


high tensile wire for pre-stressed concrete. 
Hardware 

UK firms are supplying some hardware, but 
exports in bolts, screws, floor hinges, double 
acting hinges, tubular locks and friction hinges 


American lock sets are 


might be increased. 


used exclusively. 

Bricks, tiles, etc. 
Already Britain 

sewer pipes; porcelain and vitreous enamel 


exports: ceramic tiles; 
tiles; cements; quarry tiles. 

Expansion of trade might occur in: 
bricks (to Canadian sizes): 
hollow partition blocks; 
the West coast Japan is making a strong bid 


for the market. 


High 
quality glazed 


sanitary ware: on 


Electrical products 


specialist fittings are now being 


opportunities are thought to 


Certain 
supplied, but 
exist for: cheap, well designed fixtures and 
fittings; 
steel conduit and 
elevators (in a limited field against 


mereury vapour lighting equipment; 
electric cable; air circuit 
breakers ; 


US competition); air conditioning 


strong 


also against strong competition; 


equipment 
compressors. 
Metal products 

UK firms or their subsidiaries now supply 
architectural metal-work, pipe fittings, bends 
and aluminium window frames and_ sashes. 
There may well be a market for metal doors, 
kitchen cladding 


and tiles, and office partitions. 


cabinets, aluminium wall 


Plastic products 

\t present business is being done in plastic 
and rubber floorings and tiles, and in plastic 
pipe. Export of might be 
increased and interest has been expressed in 


these products 


poured plastic flooring material. 


Furniture 


display fittings and 


handled by UK 


Showcases, fixtures, 


store furniture are being 
firms. High quality office furniture may offer 
further opportunities. 


Miscellaneous 
UK manufacturers already offer the follow- 
marine glue and 


ing: folding garage doors; 


roofing pitch; pre-fabricated buildings, in- 
cluding houses: steel rolling shutters: con- 
crete form equipment; insulating boards; 


pre-fabricated bridges; mobile concrete mixers, 
tractors, dumpers and_ rollers; reinforced 
plastic window material; bulk cement plant, 
weigh batchers and concrete block machines; 
space heaters for temporary buildings. 

There appears to be a market for insulating 
materials such as fibre glass, cork and foam 
materials. Roofing and wall cladding materials 
of good design might well make an appeal. 

To sum up, the Canadian market is a large 
and growing one, but the competition of the 
USA in the building materials field is tough, 
particularly in areas such as Ontario where 
climate has a strong 


the general business 
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American flavour. Nevertheless, the present 
Canadian government is sympathetic to 
improved trade relationships with the UK 
and the long-term opportunities are such as 
to encourage well-conducted enterprise. The 
importance of personal investigation, personal 
contacts and personal service cannot be over- 


estimated. 


AFRICA 


Some comment on the geography and the 
climate of South Africa has been made in the 
section dealing with 
These conditions 
situation of 


introduction to the 
South African buildings. 
naturally affect the material 
architecture as much as the aesthetic. 

Owing to the contrast between the elevated 
dry plateau and the narrow moist littoral, 
with the chain of the Drakensberg between the 
two areas, agriculture and forestry are in a 
precarious position throughout most of the 
country. The irregular distribution of rainfall 
in season, the intensity of precipitation and 
the high rate of evaporation, all combine to 
erode and denude the soil, lowering an already 
low fertility due to lack of phosphates. The 
rivers are thus neither navigable nor suited to 
large scale hydro-electric power generation. 
Irrigation of land is possible over restricted 
areas, amounting to some 8 per cent of the 
total, while not than 15 per cent is 
capable of cultivation. 

Farming is thus for the most part suited 
to animal husbandry, while in different parts 
of the country grain, fruit and vegetables 
provide the basis of the farming industry. 

Timber is extremely scarce, only some 2 per 
cent of the total area being covered with 
forests and plantations, which are confined 
to the small well-watered region of Knysna 
in the south, and portions of the Eastern Cape, 
Natal and the Eastern Transvaal, along the 
Drakensberg foothills. 

The transition from rural to urban commu- 
nities, triggered off by the discovery of 
diamonds and gold in the 1860's, has been 
consistent and rapid, and has led to the 
urbanization and expansion of the hinterland 


more 
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to an extraordinarily rapid degree, to the 
extent that the Witwatersrand area, with 
Johannesburg as its centre, is the most 


densely populated urban area today. This 
urban development has initiated the industrial 
and economic growth of the land, which in 
turn has stimulated the development of the 
Union's few deep-water ports. 

Recent industrial developments have seen 
the creation of new towns to house the com 
munities concerned. Vanderbijlpark with its 
its oil-from-coal 


steel works, Sasolberg with 


plant, and the new towns in the northern 
part of the Orange Free State centred on the 
new deep level gold mines, as well as those 
growing up about the gold mining enterprises 


now centering to the east of the historic 


Reef. The natural corollary of 
of manufacturing 


this urbaniza 


tion has been the rise 
industries, the gross value of output of which 
was about five and a half times as great in 
1952 as in 1939 and is still increasing. 

This has contributed to a spectacular ad 
Before 1940 


was still geared to the 


vancement in building methods. 
the building industry 
essentially craft basis of building, 
mostly unskilled, labour force, having a range 
bricks, capable 
the carcase of the 


with a large, 


of materials conerete, ete. 


of forming only building. 
For the completion, all forms of mechanical 
ron 


plumbing ACCESSOTIES, 


mongery, steel 
components, including timber products, had 


equipment, 
window, and most other 
to be imported. Some interesting facts are 
reports ol 
that 


in Bloemfontein 


contained in’ the contemporary 


the construction of the two Roadsaals, 


in Pretoria in 1889 and that 
in 1890. All joinery for the former was manu- 
fectured in the workshops of the contractor's 
father in the Orkney Islands, shipped to Dur- 
ban, railed to the Transvaal border, trans- 
ported to Pretoria by ox wagon, and built 
into the structure. The importations for the 
latter are both 
and included ironmongery, McFarlane’s cast- 
ings, zine Holland, 


fibrous plaster decoration, painted and clear 


illuminating and extensive 


work from England and 


glass, parquet flooring, marble mosaic pave 


ments, mantelpieces, ventilators, acoustic 


tiles, 


granite 


Parian cement, polished 
lights 


apparatus, all from England. 


wallpapers, 


steps, cupola and heating 


Since those days, both the natural resources 
which have been uncovered and the industrial 
expansion which has occurred, has made 
the Union 
both the 


together 


self-sufficient in the majority of 


basic materials and finishings, 


with the greater proportion of 


and electrical components _ re- 


first the 


mechanical 


quired, At transition from rural to 
was epitomized in the 
This 


proved outstandingly successful 


urban communities 
ubiquitous corrugated iron structures, 
material has 
in sheltering the floating population of the 
early mining towns, and is still a standard roof 
covering of the interior provinces. In the more 
sophisticated urban settings it is now being 
challenged by locally produced materials like 
asbestos cement, clay and concrete tiles and 
slates, as well as imported natural asphalte 
and asphalte sheeting. 

Bricks have from the earliest times consti- 
material, and to a_ limited 


tuted a_ basic 


extent natural stone has been exploited. 


For many years buildings were finished with 
plaster and paint or colour wash, but local 
climatic conditions caused rapid deterioration 
of such surfaces, and to reduce maintenance, 
unsightliness and to increase durability, other 
While much 


cheaper 


been sought. 


still 


large structures 


solutions have 


domestic work exploits the 


finishes, utilize mainly face 


bricks, 


Slabs or reconstructed 


concrete facing 


Natural 


precast’ terrazzo or 


stone. stone, 


while it has played its part in important 
buildings, has a varied history. Many excellent 
granites are available at a price, and sand- 
stone quarries have provided some good 


stones. But quarries have proved extremely 


variable, and since the demand has fluctuated 


so greatly, have seldom been consistently 


worked. Today 
mason to be found, and as the 


there is scarcely a building 


cost of using 
natural stone is so high, its exploitation is 
generally to be found in the form of decorative 
veneers. Some local marbles are used, but the 
better grades are usually imported. 

The 
popularity in the 
and this was one of the first components to 


be fabricated locally. At first imported sections 


window, which achieved such 


1930°s, is in 


steel 


general use, 


a high proportion of sections 
South Africa. Much of 


the local manufacture of building components 


were used; now 


are manufactured in 


was undertaken in the first place by sub- 
sidiarics of well established British and 
Kuropean organizations. Not only did they 


provide a locally produced article at a compe- 


titive cost but they stimulated the establish- 
ment of locally sponsored manufacturing 
organizations. One interesting development 


is in the manufacture of lifts by a= sub- 
sidiary of an important principal in the United 
The South African built 


being exported in world 


States of America. 


article is now 
markets, 

An important branch of the manufacturing 
industry making hard and soft boards is also 
exporting on a large scale. Until comparatively 
recently all plumbing was imported. Tocay a 
large proportion, including vitreous ware, Is 
locally made and is competitive in’ both 
quality and price. 

South Africa 
with natural timber. The forests that 
and which produced the famous Cape Yellow 
Stinkwood denuded 


remains of the 


has not been well endowed 


existed 


have been 


Stinkwood 


wood and 


what production 
is found in limited quantity in special furni- 
ture. Practically all timber used in building 


and joinery has to be imported, most of the 


hardwoods coming from Central Africa and 
softwoods from Scandinavia and the United 
States. The timber industry is, however. 


attention to the production of 


turning its 
locally grown structural timber in which the 


‘patula’ and ‘caribea’ are playing a 
major role. These plantations mature in from 
35 to 40 


open grained wood which, with proper care 


pines 


years, giving a characteristically 


in growing and conversion, is proving emi- 


nently suitable for 
is anticipated that within a period of some 


structural purposes. It 


ten vears or so, the local industry will be able 
to supply all structural requirements. As a 
result, much attention is being focused on 
the development of timber framed buildings 


for domestic and similar purposes. 


has 


of steel 


gressed to the stage where export has begun, 


The local manufacture pro- 
and in rolled sections, plates and sheets, local 
requirements can be met. Non-ferrous metals 
are for the most part still imported. Recent 
developments in plastics have stimulated 
local industry, and much of this material now 
way into the fabric and finishes of 
buildings. The 


and other proprietary forms of wall cladding, 


finds its 


advent of the window-wall 


while drawing on overseas experience, has 
resulted in the further establishment of local 
Sheet 


Union, but special glass and _ plate 


factories. glass is manufactured in the 


glass is 


imported, while in ceramic tiles and fittings 


local production can meet most demands. 


Both the National Building Research 
Institute of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the South African 


Bureau of Standards have recently contributed 


important research and investigation to the 


standards of building and performance of 


The 


research on minimum standards pertaining to 


materials, former has carried out basic 
dwellings, in all aspects including construction. 
It has realized much of its work in the develop- 
Bantu 


population, in which a great deal of money 


ment of townships for the urban 
and effort has and continues to be expended. 
The township has not only benefited from the 
work of the NBRI in housing, but in schools, 
Much 


secondary 


clinics and the layout as well. work 


has been done on primary and 
schools for the white population, and basic 
research is now proceeding on hospitals. 
The SABS has produced a large number of 
specifications pertaining to building materials 
and where such specifications have not yet 
been drawn it is customary to utilize those of 
the British Standards Specification. Moreover 
the SABS has produced a number of Model 
Building 


which are gradually being assimilated into by- 


Regulations and Codes of Practice 


laws promulgated by local authorities. 


It will be seen from this brief review that 


the position regarding the supply of building 
components has undergone a vast change 
since the 1930°s, and with the exception of 
recently introduced special and patented 
components and special items including hard 
Union is rapidly 
hand 
the mechanization of the building industry is 
still 


favour of increased mechanization in 


ware and electrical, the 


becoming self-sufficient. On the other 


embryonic and an economic balance in 


general 
has still to occur. There are, however, signs 
that the transition is taking place, particularly 
in relation to large scale contracting organiza 
tions, and the trend is being encouraged by the 
facades and = aesthetic 


mechanistic experi- 


ments which recent developments in America 


and Europe have presented. Traditionally 
and for economic reasons the bulk of large 
structures have been erected with reinforced 


concrete frames. There are few cases where 
structural steel has been used, other than fo 
roof construction, and there is little evidence 
to show that the position is likely to alter 
It is in the cladding and 


finishing of such frames that the more 


much in the future. 
spec- 
tacular variations are likely to occur, with 
due consideration to performance, durability, 
varied climatic 


maintenance, and the 


conditions to be met with in the Union. 
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At each of the four corners of one inter- 
section in the business district of Melbourne 
deep holes are being excavated behind 


builders’ hoardings. To the west along Bourke 
Street a racket of rubble and wreckers’ dust, 
steel skeletons and rising curtain walls suggests 
a city bravely recovering after some major 
disaster. But there has been no major disaster 
(none can be found in Australia’s brief history); 
there has been only a comparatively stagnant 
and dispiriting phase of building development. 
The the 


the second world war, with its subsequent 


stagnation was of course 
shortages and controls which directed 80 per 


cent of the 
housing. These were drab years spent making 


building industry's resources into 


cottages with a limited range of home-grown 
building About 1954 industrial 


and commercial building revived and in 1956 


materials. 


there came a boom which threw the industry 


into the the 
grotesque stucco palaces of the late nineteenth 


greatest activity since it made 
century. Building expenditure for the year 
1956-5 to £361,000,000 
than a quarter of the total investments in 
vear. In 1957-58 buildings 


£100,000,000 


7 amounted more 
Australia for that 
more than 
Svdnevy alone. Since then the boom 


costing were com- 


pleted in 
has become less exciting and more of a habit. 
The fully employed 


and expecting to participate with reasonable 


industry is now merely 
profit in the unlimited future which Australia 
nowadays pictures for herself (all going well 
in Asia). 

The new confidence has concrete foundations 
the 


which is the enormous project in the Snowy 


in big public works, most impressive of 


Mountains where coastal rivers are being 


diverted through the range back into the dry 


interior. And it is ornamented with non- 
utilitarian buildings, like Sydney’s opera 
house and Melbourne’s music bowl, which 


would have been politically impossible a few 
vears ago. With the lifting of restrictions on 


the construction of 


‘non-essential’ buildings, 


private houses m¢ anwhile has dropped from 
the record 83.000 built in 1951 to an estimated 
70.000 this vear. Social workers and Opposi- 


tion politicians warn with good reason of 


an impending calamitous return of the housing 
shortage. even though the number of separate 
houses under construction per head of popula- 


tion must still be close to a world record. 
The shortage cannot be estimated very 
scientifically. It is measured not by the 
number of homeless but by the number 
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wanting more comfortable homes and the main 
shortage of builders, 
labour nor of money in the 
weekly pay envelope. It is a shortage of capital, 
a chronic condition of Australia. There seems 
no limit to the dribs of money available for 
non-durable goods, but continually the flow 
of money for building strikes 
blockages. However, the Government, the insur- 
ance companies and the banks do contribute 
their money to the building industry in another 
of the 
curtain-walled 


obstacle is not a 


or materials, 


investment 


commissioning some most 
elaborate of the 


blocks which are transforming the recently- 


way: by 


new office 
moribund central areas of the capital cities. 
The decline of housing to little more than 
half the total output of the building industry 
has re-animated the architectural profession 
which was never greatly concerned with the 
cottages. It is to be 
operating a satisfying little private practice 


not unusual for a man 
five years or so after graduation. The Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects 
2,600 members. The drift from housing has also 
the builders’ 
of ‘little’ 
family the 
is thinning out. The only 


now has 


reshuffling in ranks. 
field 
and 


caused a 
The 
the spec. 
builders to 
make a success of housing speculation now 


once-crowded builders 


teams random 


way 


appears to be the big way: a hundred ‘execu- 


tive’s villas’ at a time, a ‘package deal’ 
with finance arranged for the furniture as 
well, a multi-coloured marquee, and the 
Minister for Housing flown to the site by 


helicopter to launch the parade. 
In building 

Australia 

not opulent. Today the production of bricks 


bread-and-butter materials 


has always been self-sufficient if 


steel, cement, terra-cotta and hardwood _ is 


steadily if unevenly on the rise, keeping pace 
with the rapidly growing population. The most 
obvious deficiency of the land is in softwoods. 
For all practical purposes Australia has no 
native softwood. The ubiquitous eucalyptus 
regional varieties of 


grows in hundreds of 


texture and colour, from the deep rust red of 


the western jarrah to the sun-bleached 
northern silver ash —an albino wood as light 
as an ocean beach. Some, like jarrah, is 


practically impervious to dampness and rot. 
Much of this is exported as railway sleepers. 
Other varieties, like the straight vellow moun- 
tain ash which climbs to 300 feet in the south- 
eastern highlands, do almost any indoor job 
beautifully and well: framing, flooring or 
furniture. All of this wood is hard, and unstable 
while carrying any moisture, requiring dili- 
gent kiln-drying, which was early developed 
in Australia. It supplies about 80 per cent 
of the timber requirements of the building 
The up of 
mostly More than half of 
‘Oregon, from the 
*Baltic’—Sceandi- 
flooring 
Radiata 
About 


industry. remainder is made 


imports, softwood. 
Fir. or 
Some is 


this is Douglas 


USA and Canada. 


navian pine ready-milled into and 


weatherboards, and some is Pine 


from New Zealand's plantations one- 


quarter of the timber imports, to the value of 


some £3,000,000 annually, is spent on figured 
timbers from Borneo, Malaya, New Guinea. 
While the local bread has been wholesome, 
Australia developed a habit during a century 
and a half before 1950 of reaching abroad for 
or peanut butter. 


the marmalade 





While companies 


she made her own roof tiles and floor tiles, she 
imported the decorative tiles for the walls 
from the UK, Italy or Japan. While she makes 
now two-thirds of her sheet-glass requirements 
she still imports all her plate glass, mostly 
from England. No plate glass is made locally 
because nobody has yet considered that the 
two to three million pounds- 
worth yearly—justifies the and 
trouble of setting up the machinery. In view 
of the international entanglements of the 
glass industry it just seems easier to buy the 
stuff ready made. This typifies the Australian 
attitude before the Second World War, but 
since then a new concept of Australia as an 
industrial power and a factory for Asia has 
grown. Now there are proportionately more 
factory workers in Australia than in America 
and the ever-increasing load of refrigerators, 
room, 


local demand 
expense 


power lawn-mowers, television sets, 
conditioners, and labour-saving devices which 
burden the working man is almost entirely 
made in Australia. The economy still rides 
on the sheep’s back but exports of industrial 
including iron and products, 
aircraft, vehicles and = electrical equipment 
are rising continuously, Manufactured goods 
now amount to more than one fourth of the 
export trade. There is even the faintest hint 
of an architectural device emanating from 
Australia with these products. The adjustable 
of the 


domestic 


steel 


goods, 


window —-which is one 
three contributions 
along with the development of 


steel 


glass-louvre 
country’s to 
technology 
fibrous-plaster sheeting and stainless 
sinks is being exported in sizable quantities 
from Queensland, Mainly these airy windows 
vo to Asia, but others to the value of £30,000 
annually are imported by the USA and double 
by Great Britain. 


worth 


this quantity is bought 


Galvanized iron sheeting some six 
million pounds is exported each year to New 
Zealand and Asia. 

All the time the Australian content of build- 
ing is rising. About three-fourths of all hard- 
ware, light fittings and sanitary ware used 
are Australian-made. The remaining fourth is 
welcomed for variety rather than to make up a 
shortage. Most of the gas and electrical stoves 
and virtually all refrigerators and air condi- 


tioners are made in Australia, and quantities 


are exported. About 97 per cent of the 
140,000 tons of structural steel consumed 
yearly by the building industry is locally 
produced, The remainder is mostly giant 
sections which are not rolled because the 


manufacturers consider the demand is limited. 
\ few prefabricated aluminium buildings are 
imported and about the same quantity of 
steel prefabs is exported. Plastics of all kinds 
are made and used with an enthusiasm 
which suggests there might be a special appeal 
to Australians in the smooth, cheap, intricate 
precision of the moulded product. On the 
other hand, no wallpaper is printed in Aus- 
The little that is comes from 
England or Japan. 

Practically all the millions of gallons of 
paint used on new buildings and in gingering 
up old buildings with ‘contemporary’ fashion 
hues are produced in Australia. The sources 
of the paint industry, with its £30,000,000 
annual output, are significant. Nearly all the 
desperately compete in 


tralia. used 


which 
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this field are dutiful sons of absent parent 
companies in Britain. The term ‘Aust.’ in 
parenthesis, as in Joe Smith & Co. (Aust.) 


Pty. Ltd., is familiar to Australians, a constant 
reminder that most of the industrial boom is 
founded on initiative and ideas from abroad 


and as much as twenty-five per cent of it on 


outside capital. There is no real resentment of 


Australians know they need outside 


money. They 
the same, they are impatient to be independent 
of it. 

\ companys 
lished and distinguished it is elsewhere, 


this. 


invite it and weleome it. All 


from overseas, however estab- 
needs 
more than ‘Aust.’ in its name to be ensured of 
success, Manufactured products usually need 
some adaptation to the Australian 
Most stories of the 
surround those products which have somehow 
subtly flattered the Australian pride in 
her own progress. The outstandingly popular 


market. 


SUCCESS industrial race 


new 


car, for instance, is not the ponderously 
chromed automatic V-eights of the Ford 
Motor Co. of Aust. Pty. Ltd. or Chrysler 
Aust. Ltd.. nor the thrifty four evlinders of 
the British Motor Corp. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd.. 
which somehow look apologetic on a bush 


road. The car which has practically cornered 


with about 48 per cent of total 
car the 
designed especially for Australian conditions’: 


the Holden, by General Motors-Holden’s Ltd. 


the market 


sales is only ear claiming to be 


This medium-sized six is not only as fast and 
tough as an Rules footballer, it 
also has a cynical appreciation of the nuances 
line 


\ustralian 


of Australian taste in every from its 


two-tone plastic upholstery to its moderate 


chromium  tail-fins: not too big, not too 
small. 

Not every European or American has the 
ability to convince the Australian public 


that his product will make life more delightful. 
The waste-paper baskets of and 
builders are seldom entirely empty of direct- 
mail advertising pamphlets from England and 
the Continent. of these announce 
excellent and proved products with a potential 
Australia, vet sometimes they 


architects 


Some 
future in seem 
inapplicable because the presentation is out 
of touch with realities as well as the psychology 
of the time and place. The British bathroom, 


to give a minor example, is a different sort 


of room from the three-compartment Aus- 
tralian infernal machine for bathing, and 
sanitary or ceramic ware designed for one 


sometimes looks out of place in the other. 
The Australian buyer appears unmoved by a 
nice sophistication in a finely-drawn pattern 
on a tile; at the same time he or she is well 
aware of the 
designed built-in fittings and usually 


relied upon to fall for any bold, vivid colour 


potentialities of efficiently 


can be 


contrast or anything labelled “pressomatic.’ 
It is not easy but by no means impossible 
to define Australian tastes and demands in 
every field. Usually they lie somewhere along 
the line between the English and the American, 
never quite either. Any 
product which can catch these subtleties and 
present itself to the Australian public with a 


any- 


coinciding with 


convincing promise of brighter living 
the way of tasty marmalade on 
can feel assured of a wide, secure 


thing in 
buildings 
and rising market. 


/ NEW 
ZEALAND 


topography, climate and earth 
quakes all distinctively affect 
New Zealand. Geologically, New Zealand _ is 


Geology, 
building in 


very voung. The land is so recently raised 
above the sea that natural erosion is’ in 
its earliest stages. Little durable stone is 


exposed and foundations are commonly poor; 
right down to a value of a quarter of a ton 
volcanic 
the 


country Is very steep. Settlements begun on 


per square foot in areas of recent 


deposition. ‘Topographically, much of 


flat lands a hundred years ago have long 
since climbed the sides of flanking hills. 
providing excellent views but conditioning 


much of the planning. 
Within the 
from the semi-tropical humid north, 


these limits, climate varies 
widely 
through windy wastelands, to snowlands of 
the Southern Alps and the parched plains of 
Otago, but the 
populated areas are rich and green. The very 
the 


radiation, 


central generally speaking 


highly actinic quality of atmosphere 


allows intense solar posing acute 


problems in curtain walls, paints, bituminous 
roofs, exposed woodwork and the like. The 


combination of high winds and heavy rain 
demands great care in weathering of joints 
and permeable materials. Consistent winds 


expose weaknesses in window frames and wall 
cladding. The clear atmosphere allows con- 
siderable temperature differences between day 
and night, inducing condensation problems. 
All New Zealand is subject to earthquakes; 
built 


frequent 


many heavily populated districts are 


over known faults. Despite fairly 


destructive earthquakes, it was not until 
some twenty years ago that a standard code 
the 
ntil 


rule of thumb: 


of by-laws was established covering 


earthquake resistance of buildings. l 


then construction was largely 
were known to be 


timber-framed buildings 


fairly safe: reinforced concrete was known to 
be safer than masonry. Nonetheless after the 


memory of earthquakes had weakened in any 


locality. even such simple rules were 
disregarded. 
The first code, which is still in force, laid 


the horizontal loads to be carried by 


various elements in buildings. The code was 


down 


required urgently, giving no time for research. 
Japanese and American codes were studied 
and amended and the New Zealand code was 
made more rigorous for good measure. It is 


now considered that the code is unsuitable 
in many respects. It does not control the 
separation of buildings, so that buildings 





frequencies can 


having differing natural 
damage or destroy each other. It takes little 
account of the effects of of the 
reduced stresses in flexible buildings. It does 


flexure or 


not lay down requirements against vertical 
takes no 


the varying probabilities of shock in different 


ground movements. It account of 


parts of the country. It is to be expected 
that a new code will be produced in the next 
few vears. 

The effect of the present code was, initially, 


use of timber, steel or 


the 


concrets 


to encourage 


reinforced framed buildings and to 


render such frames very heavy and clumsy. 
Engineers are now thinking more deeply 
into the problems and are solving them 
increasingly in terms of the ‘shear wall: 
concentrating seismic loads in certain walls 


and freeing the remaining frame to take nor- 
mal loads only. In general, this is reacting in 
the same direction as international aesthetic 
trends the the 
light perimeter. In certain instances the con- 


towards heavy core and 
ception of the frame is abandoned completely 


loads are taken in box-shaped_ struc- 


and all 
tural elements. 

Brickwork has proved quite unsuitable un- 
tied back to other struc- 


taking all 


reinforced and 


less 
ture capable not only of seismic 


load, but capable also of being sulliciently 


rigid to avoid cracking of the vulnerable 
brick wall. Probably as a result of these fac- 
tors, bricks are not extensively manufac- 
tured and are very expensive. Such small 


quantities of stone as are quarried are mostly 


used in the form of small decorative areas 


of rubble walling. Stone as an ashlar facing 


material is uncommon, expensive and 


generally imported. 


Timber is New Zealand's maid-of-all-work 


in building construction. In the form of a 
light frame, it is the basis of most houses, 
schools, community centres, small churches, 


and even small hospitals: and its importance 
is steadily increasing in engineering. In almost 
the partitions and suspended 


every building 


ceilings are of timber; in many concrete or 
steel buildings, the roofs, and floors are still 
the tech- 
niques of that the 


phrase ‘according to the best trade practice’ 


of timber. Tradition has rendered 


timber use so automatic 
could almost completely specify the construc- 
tion of a normal house. 
As the Europeans found it, Zealand 
forest. 


of the 


New 


was almost completely covered in 


For many the enemy 


settler. The prodigal use of timber, which was 


years trees were 


thus encouraged, extended on into the period 


when supplies were dwindling. For many 


vears Kauri has been almost unobtainable; 
now Totara is nearly exhausted and Rimu, 
Matai and WKahikatea 
All these are 


singularly 


are becoming scarce. 


timbers softwoods having a 


wide range of virtues strength, 


ease of working, good appearance, freedom 


from defects, resistance to weather and decay. 
In this 


been 


century enormous pine forests 


have planted and pine is gradually 
gaining acceptance as a building timber. As 
at present milled, it lacks many of the virtues 
of the native woods, but it is perforce employed 
more and more for framing or for painted 
timber. To render pine 


interior dressed 
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HANDSOME IS, HANDSOME DOES—with his new Status Group, Robin Day 
introduces a truly protean modernity. At remarkably low prices, considering the materials and 
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continued from page 222] 
acceptable to an industry accustomed to | windows are in common 
lavish supplies of native heartwoods, timber | imported can so far compete economically 
with the products of New Zealand factories. 

The country has no developed resources 


preservation techniques have been developed 


further and used more generally than else- 


where. Traditionally, New Zealand imports 


Mahoganies for veneers, Douglas Fir (known 


as Oregon) for heavy structural members, 


redwood and cedar for very high quality 
external joinery. 

In-situ concrete is the other commonplace 
building Widely 
employment was boosted by the earthquake 


The 
reputedly 


material. used before, its 


code. standard of concrete-making is 


high higher than in England 
but 
has been slow to gain favour. It has been felt 
that for 


earthquake resistance 


precast and prestressed precast work 


structural continuity 
is difficult to 


with them. The growth of use of these ele- 


necessary 
obtain 
ments is now, however, rapid, because 
in-situ post-tensioning techniques are solving 
problems of continuity, and prestressed work 
is competitive in cost and it absorbs a smaller 
The 
thus 


quantity of imported material. whole 
of the of 
changed within a few years, 


Although New Zealand is a land of corru- 


basis use concrete may be 


vated iron roofs, concrete roofing tiles are 
common, Their production seems to have 
swamped that of clay tiles and they are 


invariably of the Marseilles pattern. Curiously 
enough, in a country where precast concrete 
is uncommon, excellent concrete shower 
trays, drainpipes and washing-tubs have long 


are 


available, with a high finish. 
Conerete blocks 
although their use in the form of unreinforced 
the 


however, 


been very 


also fairly common, 


walls has been limited in same way as 


bricks. They 
readily used in conjunction with reinforcement 
their 


are, much more 


and in some parts of the country use 
is so common to 
nacular. (This reflects the fact that, although 


as constitute a local ver- 
the country is so small, its topography is such 
that Most 


materials are produced and used everywhere. 


transport is) very expensive. 


Those produced only in certain areas are 
equally limited in their use.) 
the bulk of 


fire-resistant 


the area of 


buildings has 


Traditionally, 


external walls in 


been in concrete, covered in cement plaster. It 


has been no more successful than would be 


expected, Although New Zealand’s atmosphere 
is clear, staining does occur, Coloured plasters 
been extensively used without great 


Brick 


uncommon on account of cost. Curtain walling 


have 


SUCCESS. and stone facings have been 


offers one solution, and others which are 
increasingly used are faience, glazed tiles, 


mosaic tiles, terrazzo and precast or in-situ 
conerete with a finished face. But basically, 
even today, in the economical building there 
is no substitute for plaster. 

There are thriving industries manufacturing 
gypsum plasterboard, fibrous plaster, asbestos 
cement, hardboard and softboard, other 
linings of all sorts, insulating materials and 
acoustic all 
locally limited 
of light fittings, electrical equipment, sanitary 
ware and plumbing fittings. The manufacture 


materials. Practically paint is 


as are ranges 


manufactured, 


of articles in stainless steel sheet has been 


widely developed, to a point where it is used 


far more freely than in England. Metal 











use and those 


of iron, but the possibility is being investi- 
gated of establishing an iron and steel industry 
based on local ironsands. All steel is imported, 
mainly from Britain and Australia: this tends 
to raise the relative cost of steel-framed build- 
ings, but nevertheless the steel portal frame 
is the norm for wide-span roofs. 

New Zealand's trade difficulties in 
taining a balance of payments lead to recurrent 
and 


main- 
periods of drastic import restrictions, 
redoubled efforts to exploit products of local 
origin or manufacture. A_ side the 
increasing manufacture under of 
British and U.S. designed articles. For political 
there 


result is 

licence 
or economic reasons are occasional 
periods of relative respite, leading to stock- 
piling of imported goods and thus softening 
for a time the full impact of the next round 
of restrictions. On grounds of ready avail- 
the 
remains with depending on locally-produced 


many building 


ability as well as economy advantage 


components. Nevertheless 
needs can be met only by the use of overseas 
products, by reason of the impracticability 
of local manufacture, or to permit techniques 
of proven advantage, or else to avoid un- 
economic use of costly local labour. Instances 
are metal sheets in all forms, specialized equip- 
ment of buildings, and site mechanization plant. 

It has that in normal 


been estimated 





conditions imported goods represent about 
12 per cent of national building costs. Were 


local products to be substituted wherever | 





possible, the imported content might be 
reduced to about 5 per cent. Imports are the 
sole source for steel and all other metals, for 
bitumen and many fittings, for 
lifts, boilers, radiators and major electrical 
gear, as well as for such everyday essentials 


mechanical 


as window glass, plumbing pipes, door locks, 
resilient floor coverings and corrugated metal 
roofing sheets. The country is _ partially 
dependent on imports to maintain adequate 
made in New 


windows, 


supplies of many items also 
Zealand, 


builders’ hardware, sanitary fittings, mechani- 
cal equipment and appliances, roofing ma- 


such baths, metal 


as 


terials, putties and mastics. 

In a rapidly expanding population (expecta- 
tions are for a 35 per cent increase to 3,000,000 
people by 1975), the building industry 
provides, directly and indirectly, the largest 
source of employment apart from the primary 
industries on the land. It is, however, less of 
an industry and more of a trade than in 
Europe or North America, although the same 
trend towards industrialization is evident in 
New Zealand as elsewhere. Mechanization is 
moderate, labour and 
both high; so speed of construction is modest 


materials costs are 
and building costs are high. The one way in 
which mechanization has really taken charge 
is in the use of ready-mixed concrete which 
has become commonplace in jobs of all sizes. 
The standard of workmanship is about as 
variable as in England but there are today 
not very many demands for refinement and 
there is always so much more 
to 


craftsmanship 
to built than 
organize and build it. 


be there are men design, 





SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF BUILDING 


IN THE DOMINIONS 


The four preceding articles may leave the 
the 
building 


somewhat bewildered by com- 
plexity of the differences 
practice in the four Dominions. They illus- 
trate the building 
reflects diversity in 


cultures as well as in economic development 


reader 
between 
which 


indeed way in 


social organization and 


and resources. Interesting though the issues 
raised by such general reflections are, it would 
be inappropriate to discuss them here. The 
object of this concluding article is less am- 
bitious; it is intended merely to try to indicate 
the some of the 
differences the four 
Dominions as well as to show what similarities 
exist. In this to 
provide some idea of the character of the 
potential markets in these Dominions for the 
building resources of Great Britain. 

One of the most marked differences between 
the Dominions is in the sizes of their popula- 
tions. The most recent figures are as follows: 


significance of 
building in 


economic 
between 
be pe sible 


way it may 


Canada (1958 est.), 17,000,000; South 
Africa (1951), 12,700,000; Australia (1957 
est.), 9,700,000; New Zealand (1958 est.), 
2,300,000, 





The population of New Zealand is thus about 


by Marian Bowley 


the same as that of the county of Middlesex 
in 1951, while that of Australia is about the 
Middlesex, 
1951. 
Even the population of Canada is only about 
a third of that of the British Isles. Actual size 
of population, though important, does not of 


same as the counties of London, 
Essex and Surrey added together in 


course offer more than a rough guide 
to the of the 
sources. The extent to which population is 
factor to taken into 
instance, in for if 


accommodation is to be 


very 


size market for building re- 


increasing is also a be 
account, for 
the of 
maintained, increases in population provide 


Canada, 


as, 


standard 


automatic increases in demand. 


These demographic facts are among the 
most easily identified influences on the 
demand for buildings, but wealth and the 


extent to which the population is aggregated 
the 
wealthier and the more urbanized the popu- 
lation, the complex 
are its building requirements, and the more 


in towns are also significant. In general 


more elaborate and 
buildings it requires besides those for domestic 
purposes. The demand for public buildings of 
all sorts usually increases with rapidity; not 


[continued on page 226 
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continued from page 224] 
only churches and schools, but places of enter- 
tainment, shops and government and com- 
mercial buildings are needed. Industrialization 
creates its for buildings, fre- 
quently of types differing from those required 
for the ordinary process of living in towns. 
If increases in wealth, urbanization and in- 
dustrialization all occur together, the increase 
in demand for building resources in general 
will be accelerated and, also, the demands for 


own demand 


specialized materials and techniques of build- 
ing. There can be little doubt that in Canada 


this type of development is proceeding 


rapidly and that it is significant also in 
Australia. In South Africa, where about 
five-sixths of the population is classed as 


the outlook is somewhat 


obscure owing to the possible effects of the 


non-white, more 
policy of Apartheid on building requirements. 
New Zealand, on the other hand, seems likely 
to remain a predominantly agricultural coun- 
try with a rural population. In 1957, for 
instance, only about one-third of the value of 
the national product was derived from manu- 
factures and mining, while in Australia the 
proportion was more than half. 

Urbanization and _ industrialization have, 
however, other consequences which are par- 
this article. A 
variety of building materials locally available 
the the 
domestic farm 


ticularly relevant to great 


have proved suitable in for 
the 
buildings of mainly rural populations. Indeed 


past 


erection of small and 


the possibility of using local materials has been 


important in facilitating the settlement of 





the new countries. The technical requirements 
of buildings needed in large towns and for 
industrial installations, as well as to provide 
for considerations of prestige, are not so easily 
satisfied. The types of buildings required and 
the them much 
more restricted, and are therefore more uni- 
If they cannot be 


materials suitable for are 


form between countries. 
produced locally in sufficient quantities they 
have to be imported. Iron, steel, cement, 
asbestos-cement, various building boards and 
for instance, as well as innumerable 
fittings and components, have all entered into 
international trade the spread of 
urbanization and industrialization. Although 
the main this 


conspicuous in towns, rural areas have not 


vlass, 
during 


effects of have been most 


been wholly unaffected. Rising standards 
of living, improvements in communications 
and transport and the gradual elimination of 
local characteristics, typical of modern civili- 
zation, have opened up rural markets which 
had previously depended on locally produced 
building materials. In some areas this process 
the 


indigenous materials. It is noteworthy that 


has been accelerated by exhaustion of 


all the articles on the individual Dominions 
draw attention to such changes. 

From the point of view of producers of 
materials and components in this country, 
however, the practical significance of these 
tends to be limited 
As the 
increased in population and wealth and have 


developments by a 


number of factors. Dominions have 


become more industrialized, it has become 








possible 


economic, or at least commercially 
with the aid of protective tariffs, to produce 
many of the major modern building material 
locally. South Africa used to import all he 
glass and plumbing requirements; now she 
produces her own sheet glass and a large 
proportion of her 
these are regarded as competitive ir 


plumbing requirements 
and 
quality and price. Similarly both Australi: 
and Canada now produce large proportions o 
materials and components which used to be 
imported. Even New Zealand is producing 
rather more of her own requirements. Thx 
establishment of these local industries has ir 
many cases been facilitated by the setting uy 
of subsidiary companies by large producer 
with headquarters in this country. 
Development of local production is na 
turally more important in the case of thos 
materials whose transport costs are high ir 
relation to their value, and especially so it 
the Dominions 
Nevertheless it will be appreciated that the 


farthest from this country 


establishment of domestic industries is not 
always the only alternative to importing fron 
Great Britain. New Zealand, instance, i 
nearer to Australia, and both are accessible 
to Asia and while 


geographically a part of the North American 


for 


America, Canada, being 


economy, can easily supplement her own 
resources from the United States. 

It appears evident then that although the 
total market materials in the 
Dominions discussed in likely 


to continue to expand, so is the capacity of 


for building 


this survey is 
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continued from page 226] 
the Dominions to supply themselves, while in 
any case Great Britain is not necessarily the 
most convenient source of supply for imports. 
It is, moreover, just those items which are of 
major importance in modern buildings which 
tend to be affected by these developments. 
Only in New Zealand is local production 
unlikely to develop far and growing Austra- 
lian industries may well compete successfully 
with Great Britain. 

There may well nevertheless be a future for 
the development of building 
resources of a rather different type. It is evi- 
dent from the articles on the individual 
Dominions that though they differ in many 
resemble each other and differ 
important 


exports of 


ways, they 
from Great Britain in 
respects. They are all in 
short of capacity to produce a wide variety 


several 
varying degrees 


of highly specialized materials, components 
and equipment. Even Canada, which is 
undoubtedly the best equipped industrially, 
has been shown to have a potential market for 
a considerable number of such goods, ranging 
from steel components and fittings to pre- 
fabricated houses. 

Again, all the Dominions are short, judged 
by standards of this country, of skilled labour 
and also, particularly the smaller ones, of 
technical and This 
suggests that there are openings for the export 
of these skills. This can take place in various 
ways. Building components can be designed 
for use by unskilled labour and complete 
prefabricated buildings can be developed for 


professional personnel. 





export. Designing, technical and supervisory 
staff and key skilled workmen of contracting 
firms with headquarters in this country can 
be exported for special work. Since the war 
interesting developments have taken place 
along all these lines. Some of the firms which 
developed prefabricated buildings for use in 
this country have turned their attention to 
Sometimes such ventures are con- 
headquarters in this 


export. 
trolled directly from 
country; in others subsidiary companies are 
established which make use of the production 
and experience of the parent company. In 
effect these exporting the 
technical knowledge and building skills more 
plentiful in this country than in the Do- 
minions, and also taking advantage of Britain’s 


companies are 


more varied engineering and building material 
industries. The size of the home market as 
well as the longer period of industrialization 
of Great Britain are, from this point of view, 
important advantages facilitating the creation 
of a great variety of specializations in know- 
ledge and production capacity. These develop- 
ments, it will be observed, are similar to those 
which took place last century in the civil and 
structural engineering industries. 

None of these openings for trade with the 
Dominions, however, can be exploited solely 
on the basis of experience in this country. 
All the articles on the Dominions stress the 
difference in requirements of the different 
areas. Some of the differences are the result 
of local traditions and tastes, but others arise 


from differences in technical needs and of 





climate. In Canada, for instance, the build ng 
season is short, in New Zealand the earthquake 
risk has to be taken into account. In South 
Africa and New Zealand local transport 
problems are particularly difficult and so »n, 
A further complication is created by the faet 
that building regulations differ both betwen 
the Dominions themselves and between them 
individually and this country. Success un ler 
such conditions must depend to a substan ial 
extent on detailed knowledge of local cordi- 
tions. 

This problem of the 
requirements necessarily raises the question 
of how far Dominion markets are worth culti- 
vating. If the market for a particular product 
is small and uncertain and requirements much 
different to those in this country, the special 
adaptation of the production processes in- 
volved may not be worth while for producers 
with thriving markets in this country. This 
suggests that the prospects for a thriving 
export trade in building resources might be 
improved if there were some agreement to 
differences — in 


local diversity of 


non-functional 
particular 
work is 


reduce the 
requirements for 
components. Important 
the Building Research Station and the British 
Standards Institution here in defining 
technical requirements and _ properties of 
materials and components for particular 
purposes. It might, for instance, be extended in 
co-operation with the Dominions to help 
provide a scientific basis for rationalization of 


materials and 
done by 


requirements. 
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